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TWO SALES DAILY, $60 WEEKL 


I want square men and women to act as My Special Sales 
representatives in every county. I want hustling, energetic, 
ambitious persons, anxious to make big money,who are willing 
to work with me. I want to show YOU how to MAKE $60 a 
week PROFIT and EXPENSES EVERY MONTH. I want 
to show YOU how to make more money easier, quicker, more 
sure and certain than you ever did before in all your life. I 
want you to advertise, selland appoint local agents for 
the most sensational seller in 50 years—the startling in- 
vention that has set the entire country agog— 


The Robinson Folding Bath Tub 


Here's an absolutely new invention. Nothing else like 
it. Has taken the entire country by storm. Solves the 
bathing problem Gives every home a modern, up-to-date 
bathroom in any part of the house. No plumbing, no water- 
works needed. Take full length baths in any room; up stairs, 
down stairs, bed room, sick room, parlor, kitchen, any room 
in the house. The Robinson Tub folds in small roll, 
bandy as an umbrella. Rivals expensive bathroom. Oon- 
structed of the wonderful *‘ Steeline"’ material. I tell you 
it's GREAT Remember it is needed in every home 
Means modern bathing facilities for all the people. A god- 
send to humanity. 


Exclusive 
Territory 
100% 
Profit 


Sensational Sales 


Success! 


What others are doing YOU can do. Read these records 
N. T. Smith, Ohio, $90 weekly profit. Meyers, Wis., $250 first 
month. Beasley. Nebr., $35, profit first 4 bours. Newton. Calif., 
$60 in 3days. Mathias, Florida, $120 in 2 days. Corrigan 
N. Y.. $111 in 60 hours. C Tremor. Ind.. $35 profit in 
6 hours. W.F. Hincard, New Mexico. $35 in 2 days. Aver- 
ie Men, average sales, average towns. Undeniable Proof 
of the Big Money to be made by hustlers everywhere. The 
Robinson Tub is badly wanted and eagerly bought. 


Customers’ Words of Praise 


See how pleased these people are. “Delighted with Tub 
will recommend it." Mrs. Jennie Hall, Miss. Bath Tub 
0. K. Just right size." Wm. Benz, Ohio. ‘“‘Our Tub has been 
in daily use. Fine,’" Mrs. J. E. Randall, N. Y. “Have been 
using your Tub. Could not do without it,” Mrs. G. C 
Money, lowa. “Robinson Tub first class,’’ Chas. A.“Massie, 
Wash. * Tub arrived. Children and all delighted,” C. R 
Loucks, La. ‘“‘ We all took a bath. It sure is a daisy,” 
©. L. Morris, Ore. ‘After testing your Tub can say it surely is 
@ wonder and gives entire satisfaction,"” O. P. Morgan, Ohio 
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certain that you can make bigger mon 
than you ever made in a month befor: 
north, south, are simply coining money. © 
where. For remember, fully 70° of the 
rooms: You can take the orders right 
and immense profits. 2 sales a day nx 
Stopand realize the tremendous possibilit 
Be amazed. Your neighbors, friends, re} 
rooms. They are eager for one; never had 
install one. You step in; show the tub. Sa! 


No Experience Needed 


;, 1 don’t care if you never sold a 
; . you can make good big mon 
honest? You're square? Of course you 
ginger, gumption? Of course you hav: 
good? You want to make big money 
that’s all I ask If you are willing t« 
by my co-operation and help. you 
financial success of your career 
money can't hold you back 
plan I help you out and back you up 
drag you back You have nothing to los 
are building homes, starting bank accx 
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Coupon TODAY 


Yes, sign this coupon right now. Don't ser 
penny. Don’t send me any return postage Don't send me 
any remuneration at all Just sign and mai! the coupon. 
That is all I ask By sending the coupon you give me the 
chance to prove every word I have said Let me prove 
every statement. Let me tell you the whole enthusing, 
ambition-awakening story of a tremendous world-wide sue- 
cess. Will you do this? Of course you will. Sign and mail 
the coupon NOW! 


H. S. ROBINSON, Pres. 


The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
1272 Factories Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Walkerville, Ontario, Canada 


Ime a single 





Guaranteed for 10 Years! Cannot Leak 


Ever 
anteed for ten years against any defect in manufacture. 
tion of the Robinson Folding Bath Tub. 
the tub can be, and is gnaranteed for 10 years. 
a new tub is immediately furnished in its place. 
every customer for a period of 10 years. 
—s yet strong and lasting. 

ust as strong and durable in use 4s the ordinary enameled tub. 
conpvemience so far superior. 
take absolntely no risk. fhe 
liberal, binding guarantee. 


2a buying the 


Surely the ideal bathing equipment without one objectionable feature. 


Empties Itself 


Robinson Folding Bath Tub that Seaves our factory is guar- 
This is due to 
the remarkable invention, * Steeline.” the material used in the construc- 
Constructed with this material 
Should it prove defective 
This guarantee protects 
Steeline makes the tub soft and 
The tub can not spill, tip nor splas! 
but in 
Robinson Tub, customers 
are guaranteed against defects by our 
Families everywhere boost the Robinson 
Tab to their friends which makes the sales come fast and sure for our representatives, 


H. S. Robinson, Pres. 
Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
1272 Factories Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


$60 a week looks good to me. Write me 
and tell me all about your special plan and howl 
can make this big money acting as your repre 
sentative. This obligates me in no way. 


Name . 


Outlet Emptying Device makes the tub positively self-emptying How convenient and 
handy this te. After the bath no fuss and bother, emptying the tub. By the time 
you're dressed the tub is emptied ready to lay away. All the conveniencos of a modern, 
up-to-date bathroom, and yet the Folding Tub does not take up space or be in the way 
when notin use. No special room need be set aside as a bathroom unless desired. Any 
room can be made into a bathroom in 5 minutes’ time. Is it any wonder users are de- 
lighted and agents are enthusiastic ? The Robinson Folding Bath Tob demonstrates its 
value immediately upon showing. It is the ideal bathing equipment for every home, city, 
country or town, for camping. etc., ag well as the one desirable tub for the sick-room. 
bed room, parlor, living room, or kitchen, any room can be made into a bathroom in a 
jiffy. All ths without plumbing, water works or extra expense. Alter the initial cost 
there are ne further expenses to pay. Every home everywhere is just wasting for the 
Rebinson Folding Tub. 4 


Street and No. 
Town. 


Remember this: The Robinson Folding Bath Tob. equipped with our special | 
| State.... 
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METHODIST REVIEW 


STUDY OUR EPISCOPACY 


Lone ago I learned that a friend who always agrees with me 
is of little value and possibly harmful. My warm friend, the 
Chancellor of Syracuse University, sometimes disagrees with me, 
and I with him; and in a recent Mernopist Review he raises the 
startling cry to the Methodist Episcopal Church, “Restore our 
Episcopacy !” 

This implies that the Episcopacy which we had is essentially 
gone. On the first reading, I doubted it; on the second reading, 
I disbelieved it; and on the third I deny it; believing that a com- 
prehensive study of our General Superintendency will show that 
the Episcopacy which our fathers gave unto us has been substan- 
tially preserved. It is not easy to deal with overheated rhetoric 
when it is applied both to the living and the dead, yet both state 
and church are full of it. And when such a master mind as that 
of the author of Restore our Episcopacy has become unusually 
impassioned his sentences as well as the entire article should be 
closely examined. 

He discusses chiefly the retiring of Bishops and expresses his 
abhorrence of it. 

As the chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy in 1896 and 
1904, I deem it proper to represent those committees; and am 
sorry to have to say that Dr. Day’s article contains important errors 
and some serious exaggerations. In discussing these, I shall quote 
his words, and, should J err, will retract with much satisfaction. 

As the things that are now are the product in large part of 

511 
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the things that were, it is necessary to understand the principles 
and proceedings that have come down to us from the fathers. 


1812—1912 

The General Conference of 1912 marked one hundred years 
since the Methodist Episcopal Church established its systematic 
and comprehensive Constitution. 

A short time previous to the Conference of 1800, Asbury said 
to his friends that when that body met he would resign his office 
as a Superintendent in the Methodist Connexion and would take 
his seat “on a level with the elders.” He wrote his resignation 
with the intention of delivering it in the Conference as soon as it 
met, and also wrote to many brethren that he was weak and feeble 
in body and mind and that he was unable to go through the 
fatigues of his office. : 

The Conference would not allow the greatest of the founders 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to resign his place in the Epis- 
copacy, when there was only General Superintendent Coke, who 
was flitting to and fro between America and Europe. 

Late in life Bishop Asbury wrote to the Rev. Joseph Benson, 
of England, “I have been broken, breach upon breach, by affliction, 
so that I am at present completely superannuated, having passed, 
August 21, the first period of the lifeof man. It has been for some 
years past a permanent sentiment with me, that in such a case, 
no man high in office, however great in qualifications, should stand 
in high responsibility in the Church of God, but rather retire and 
give place to younger and stronger men in body and mind, such 
as our junior Superintendent, to whom I have ceded the presiden- 
tial chair of every Annual Conference for these seven years past.” 

In 1812, at the first Conference working under the Constitu- 
tion, and the last Conference before the death of Asbury, he ad- 
dressed the members in respect to “regulations providing for 
locating a Bishop, or for the supernumerary or superannuated re- 
lation of a Bishop.” 

Bishop Asbury, writing in his wonderful valedictory to 
Bishop McKendree, compared the new Constitution of the United 
States with the new Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, as follows: “The government of the nation is civil; the 
other spiritual, and entirely disunited. Our government being 
spiritual, one election is sufficient during life, unless in cases of 
debility, a voluntary resignation of the office, corruption in prin- 
ciple, or immorality in practice.” 

Bishop Robert Richford Roberts became a preacher in full 
connection in the Conference in 1804. There he met at one time 
Bishops Coke, Asbury, Whatcoat, and McKendree. Twelve years 
afterward he was made a Bishop. In the General Conference of 
1836 he tendered his resignation of his office. The first reason 
that he gave to the Conference was that his “declining years and 
strength would not admit of his carrying out to the full extent of 
this great principle of Methodism.” The second reason was that he 
was “conscious that his powers were on a decline, and he wished 
to resign while he was sensible of this fact lest he might arrive 
at some future point where he would not be so sensible of this and 
thus injure the church.” The Conference would not allow him 
to resign, because he was among the fathers of American Meth- 
odism and able to do some work. 

Bishop Leonidas Lent Hamline, after six years in the Epis- 
copacy, found that his health was completely broken; and as the 
General Conference of 1852 approached he carefully considered 
his duty and decided to resign the Episcopal office. After dis- 
cussion, the General Conference acquiesced, and he took the posi- 
tion of a local preacher. Later he yielded to the persuasions of 
friends, and returned to the Conference (as a superannuated 
preacher), from which he had entered the Episcopacy. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris was made a Bishop in 1836, but 
from 1860 to 1872 was not required to travel at large, but he did 
some work for a little time, and later did nothing. In 1872 the 
General Conference directed that Bishop Morris be placed on the 
list of noneffective Bishops. This was the view of his colleagues 
in view of the circumstances. 

Bishop Levi Scott, the senior Bishop, was in 1880 placed on 
the list of noneffective Bishops. No man, during his career, was 
more loved than Bishop Scott, but circumstances convinced the 
Conference that his retirement was both wise and kind. 
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Exemption From Work 

Sixteen years later, the General Conference of 1896 retired 
Bishops Thomas Bowman, Randolph 8S. Foster, and Missionary 
Bishop William Taylor. The Episcopal Committee of that year 
consisted of one hundred and thirty members. Twelve members 
of that Committee were afterward elected Bishops: Burt, Cooke, 
Hamilton, Moore, Neely, C. W. Smith, Bristol, Cranston (who 
was made a Bishop during that Conference), Hartzell, Scott, and 
Warne as Missionary Bishops, and J. R. Day, who, in 1904, was 
elected by the General Conference, but on personal grounds com- 
municated to the Conference declined to be ordained. 

Besides these members of the Committee, there was a large 
proportion in middle age and well along in life: J. F. Goucher, 
E. D. Whitlock, Evans of Central Pennsylvania, A. B. Leonard, 
H. ©. Jennings, S. O. Benton, Professor Terry, A. G. Kynett, 
Robert Forbes, Emory Miller, and many others of note. 

After considering the condition of all the Bishops (which, 
from 1812, has been the duty of that Committee, ) they considered 
it necessary to invite Bishops Foster, Bowman, and Taylor to meet 
with the Committee. Bishop Foster at that time delivered an 
address worthy to be remembered to the end of their lives by all 
who heard it. Bishops Bowman and Taylor agreed with his views. 
After they had departed, all of the Committee except ten, many 
with tears, were compelled to express by vote that it would be 
better for these brethren themselves and for the Church that they 
should be retired. 

Certain persons condemned the Committee because it held 
secret sessions of the one hundred and thirty, during the con- 
sideration of these brethren. Those sessions were held for the 
purpose of inviting these honored brethren before it, prevent- 
ing them from being exposed to the necessity of stating their con- 
dition and answering inquiries in the presence of every thirsty 
reporter, and of persons incompetent to judge of the principles of 
Methodism in their practical application. 

The Committee reported to the General Conference, and 
stated the reasons for their judgment as follows: “That, after 
the most careful and sympathetic consideration, in its judgment, 
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the senior Bishop, Thomas Bowman, Bishop Randolph S. 
Foster, and Missionary Bishop William Taylor are unable longer 
to endure the protracted strain, continuous responsibility, and 
almost constant travel imposed by the office of Bishop, and there- 
fore regretfully recommends that at the close of the present Gen- 
eral Conference they be returned on the list as noneffective.” 

In the General Conference Bishop Foster said: “It is right, 
and what is right is right. It is best that I should retire, and that 
you should have perfect freedom. The Bishop is no better than 
any other man. He is your brother. I want you to feel perfectly 
free and have nothing in view but your own responsibility.” 
Bishop Bowman said, “I ask the same request.” 


Tue ConFERENCE or 1904 


In 1904, several Bishops having died, others being ill, and 


some near extreme age, the Committee on Episcopacy took a care- 
ful view of those who should be declared effective. Every one was 
carefully considered. 

A short time after the opening of the General Conference, 
Bishop Merrill asked to be superannuated. 

The Subcommittee—having recommended the placing of 
Bishops Mallalieu, Walden, Vincent, Andrews, and Foss on the 
retired list—before taking action, or engaging in discussion, the 
Standing Committee invited those Bishops to communicate their 
views in person to the Committee. This they did at such length 
and in such manner as they thought best. The Committee (after 
four hours of consideration, in which more than fifty of the mem- 
bers took part, giving information from many parts of the world 
at home and abroad) proceeded to vote by ballot upon the effec- 
tiveness of the five Bishops named. The result was that the Com- 
mittee recommended that they be placed on the superannuated 
list, and the Conference confirmed the recommendations of the 
Committee by a count vote, the two highest being 585, one 576, 
one 518, and the lowest 500. 

That General Conference passed a law relating to the status, 
powers, and privileges of superannuated Bishops as follows: 

“A superannuated General Superintendent is relieved from 
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the obligation to travel through the connection at large, and may 
choose the place of his residence. He shall not be assigned to 
the presidency of Annual Conferences nor make appointments; 
but, if requested by a Bishop presiding, he may take the chair 
temporarily in a General or Annual Conference; and at the request 
of the Bishop presiding in the Annual Conference, he may ordain 
candidates previously elected to orders. 

“A superannuated Bishop shall be an advisory member of the 
Board of Bishops; and his name shall be printed with the signa- 
tures of Bishops in the introduction to the Discipline, the Hymnal, 
and the Journal of the General Conference; he shall also be a 
member of the different Boards and General Committees of which 
Bishops are ex officio members.” 

If a retired Bishop be present, he may sit with the Board 
of Bishops when in business; may participate in their discussions, 
and vote with them, except when they are laving out the map of 
the Conferences for the work of the traveling Bishops. 


Tuis Is THE System THAT Dr. Day ConpEMNsS 


Let us see whether he has built his house upon a rock or on 
the sand, or on a mixture of both. 


I 


The first charge against the “Methodist Episcopal Church” 
is that it has “reduced the high office [of the Episcopacy] to the 
level of a traveling agency.” 

It is, indeed, a “traveling agency.” So it was in the begin- 
ning, now is, and should ever be, “the plan of our itinerant, Gen- 
eral Superintendency, the divine Father owning, and the church 
directing the whole.” 

This “traveling agency” has never been surpassed in human 
history. 

II 

Dr. Day attacks “Methodism” for 


“permitting the Episcopacy to be assailed at General Conferences by men 
who came to the quadrennial gatherings with their personal grievances.” 


‘ 
d 
t 
I 
t 
i 
f 
I 
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“On such occasions the chiefest men of the church were penned up on 
the platform and denied the right of speech while the aggrieved men 
assailed them, often unjustly. Anathemas were hurled at the Bishops 
which these giants of debate, these masters of philippics and invective, 
could have ground to powder.” 


If charges were made by men coming to the General Con- 
ference with personal grievances concerning the work of the 
Bishops, they could be heard in a suitable committee. Dr. Day 
does not give any specimen of the grievances, but publishes exag- 
gerated sentences which—taken up by enemies of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—might make one justly think that the Meth- 
odist Church is hurrying toward revolution. 


III 
He charges 


that by far the larger part of the General Conference are “menders of 
divine Providence.” He asks: “Did our brethren ever know Providence 
to blunder very seriously about such matters?” “By meddling with 
Providence we have on our hands more serious difficulties, and have torn 
our Episcopal office to pieces.” “We are the people that have been peculiar 
in mending Providence.” “By meddling with Providence we have wasted 
force enough in this period of our history to bring the millennium if it 
had been the mustard seed of faith used with sound sense.” 


Is this another of the prophets of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries ¢ 

If the doctor has credentials from on high, or written in the 
sky, we might follow him; but as it is, our “sound sense” affirms 
that he cannot know how much “force” it would require to “bring 
the millennium.” 


IV 
Dr. Day writes: 
“A prominent Roman Catholic priest said to me after the last General 


Conference, ‘Your Bishops are so only in name; they are not real Bishops. 
Our Bishops come to something that can never be taken from them.’” 


But that is not the case at all. Either the priest misunder- 
stood Dr. Day, or he did not understand the priest, for, under 
certain circumstances, in the Roman Catholic Church, the 


Bishopric may be taken from its possessor. For ages Catholic 
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authorities have been writing: “The Pope alone can make a 
Bishop; and therefore the Pope alone can unmake him.” “The 
consent of the Pope is required when a Bishop wishes to resign.” 
Furthermore, and finally, “Grave causes against Bishops can only 
be examined and terminated by the sentence of the Pope.” 

In speaking of the retirement of Bishop Foster Dr. Day says: 
“They left him naked and old and comfortless,” and speaks of “The 
savage wrenching off of these Episcopal robes that had grown to 
be an essential part of the personality.” 

Bishop Merrill did not agree with Dr. Day, for he said: 

“The superannuated relation is not appalling. I like the 
word superannuated better than the word noneffective. It is a 
good Methodist word, sanctioned and sanctified by long usage. 
The relation is an honorable one and I cannot see why one entitled 
to enter into tt should hesitate at the threshold or dread the rela- 
tion or the name of it. . . . [t ts understood that a superannuated 
Bishop is a Bishop still.” 

His Bishopric is not taken from him as Dr. Day declares. 

Vv 

Dr. Day exclaims: “What about Bishop Carman, of Canada?” 
And says not another word. 

His church consists of several denominations amalga- 
mated—the name being The Methodist Church of Canada. It is 
very prosperous, and Bishop Carman has been of much honor not 
only in the church but in the state, but is aged now and does not do 
much work. He has always been in a different position from that 
required of the effective Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The Methodist Church of Canada has but one General Super- 
intendent. He has no power in the making of the appointments 
of ministers to the circutts, and is elected for seven years and sub- 
ject to reelection. The Stationing Committee is composed of the 
chairmen of the districts, and one ministerial delegate elected by 
each district. The president of the Conference presides, but, other 
than that, he has no more authority on the Stationing Committee 
than any other member of that board. 
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Dr. Day says: sae 

“Our General Conference has a large number of men who take them- 
selves seriously as candidates for the Episcopacy, even if the church at 
large does not take them so. They have been flattered at home, and will 
consider an election at the head of the delegation as practically a nomina- 
tion. . . . These are not sporadic cases. ... A great shout of protest comes 
out of the throats of these men. It was a body made up of ‘many such 
men and more of their advocates and champions that tore our Episcopacy 
to pieces.’” 

I leave this astounding declaration without comment, except 
to say that the Episcopacy is alive and working as vigorously as 
did the fathers, if not by the same methods of traveling. To prove 
this I bring forward an important witness: “The General Con- 
ference of 1912 will stand the test of time. J¢ will rank with the 
great General Conferences. . . . The selection of Bishops was 
most happy. It will compare favorably with any election in the 
history of the church if you compare the men at the point of elec- 
tion. . . . I have worked in six General Conferences. I have 
never known a stronger Conference than that of 1912.” 

These words are found in an article in the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate of August 1, 1912, signed by James R. Day. And 
vet the doctor who eulogizes so justly the last General Conference, 
declares that “many such men, and more of their advocates and 
champions, have torn the Episcopacy to pieces!” 


VII 

Again he says: 

“Do we take away the functions of an elder by vote or by any author- 
ity that he may not administer the functions of his office? . . . The elder 
is never deprived of his rights as an elder without moral cause.” . .. “The 
pastor is not turned out of his pastoral office and work; he has it left to 
him in some measure until he asks to be relieved. The superannuated 
preacher is not superannuated until he requests it. Why treat the Bishop 
more rudely than the preacher and elder?” 


This also is a serious mistake. Eighty years and more 
ago, laws were made locating unacceptable preachers without trial 
and without their consent. In 1840 the General Conference re- 
fused to alter the law “for locating preachers without their con- 
sent.” And at this present time (I quote from the Methodist Dis- 
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cipline of 1912), “When it is alleged of a member of an Annual 
Conference that he is so unacceptable or inefficient as to be no 
longer useful in his work . . . his case shall be referred to a com- 
mittee of five or more members of his Conference for inquiry; 
and if said committee shall find the allegation sustained, and 
shall so recommend, the Conference may request him to locate. If 
he shall refuse, and the conditions complained of shall continue, 
the Conference, at its next session, after formal trial and convic- 
tion, may locate him without his consent. But he shall have the 
right to appeal to a Judicial Conference, which may restore 
him.” 

I take a passage from Bishop Merrill's address to the Gen- 
eral Conference when he was about to be superannuated: 

“The most delicate and painful duties I have had to perform 
have had to do with appointing old men to pastoral charges. Our 
people love old men, and hold them in esteem for their record of 
usefulness in the past, but they do not prefer them for pastors. 
When they expect a change, and look to the Conference for a new 
preacher, and then find that he is an old one, they are disappointed 
and often sorely grieved. Knowing this, in my early years as a 
Bishop, I advised the elderly brethren to arrange their affairs to 
retire before they were crowded out by the pressure that was sure 
to come, and before the infirmities of age rendered it impossible for 
them to gather to themselves some of the comforts of home.” 

And not a few in middle life, in a crowded Conference, are 
given a place below the line of their natural ability and position on 
account of the rise of young men within the Conference or of trans- 
fers from other Conferences; and they are as sensitive as an) 
Bishop elected by the General Conference. 

VIII 

Dr. Day says: 

“As a rule men know their own powers, and in conference with their 
own brethren of the work indicate the limit of their capacity.” And in 
another place he says: “Our Episcopacy is splendidly adapted to vigor 
of mind and body in old age.” 

“As a rule” men growing old do not know their own powers, 
and many of them will not readily accept suggestions from others. 
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Ministers, teachers, orators, frequently lawyers, and legislators, as 
’ nor their infirmi- 
ties. Many after sixty-five (sometimes earlier or later) cannot 


imagine why the people do not follow them as before. Many lose 


they grow old, do not “know their own powers,’ 


a large part of their memory, and insist that it is as good as ever 
it was. 

When Bishop Goodsell was presiding over a series of Con- 
ferences in the West at the age of sixty-five, and was wearied with 
work and travel, he said to a friend: “I cannot imagine that I will 
want to go on knocking about the world and spending nights in 
sleepers after I am seventy. And if, before that time, you notice 
that my faculties are failing so that I am not fit to have charge of 
Conferences, I want you to come to me like a brother and tell me 
s0; for I might not be conscious of it.” 

Dr. Day says: 

“It is true that men become sometimes arbitrary by long continuance 
in office; but in a group of twenty or more of coordinate authority, that 
tendency is corrected.” And he says that “there is a body of twenty 
Bishops to guard the efficiency of the office.” 

But “as a rule,” men aging in a body of equals and with 
similar work do not like to be told that they should take less work 
or less important work, and will not even readily accept the sug- 
gestion from equals. Such feelings showed themselves eighty years 
ago in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and from time to time they 
have appeared in our church and in the various Methodist denomi- 
nations. 


IX 


Dr. Day makes a proposition that cannot probably be 
paralleled. It is this: 

“Leave the Bishops without limitations, like their brethren of the 
editorships, the secretaryships, and the college presidents. It is no answer 


to this to say that these are periodically elective. There is no bar to their 
continuance. They are not changed because of an age limit.” 


At the present time, the “brethren of the editorships, the 
secretaryships,”’ in the church have to be elected, or reelected, every 
four years, and often “there is a bar to their continuance.” 

Several in each of these have been taken out of their position 
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by competitors. And in General Conferences I have seen hearts 
broken almost in each of these relations. 

As for “College Presidents,” some have been privately told 
that they must retire, hinting if they did not they would be re- 
tired. 

When a man reaches the age of sixty-eight at Yale he is auto- 
matically retired as a member of any faculty of the University, 
unless the corporation asks him to remain for a year or two longer. 
College and university presidents have sometimes held on to the 
very serious detriment of their institutions, Also in some great 
institutions when presidents themselves, having reached seventy 
years and wishing to retire, the public and the trustees have re- 
quested them to continue, but they have stayed too long, and the 
institutions have repented it. 


x 
Dr. Day says that 


“the retirement of Bishops as a law and policy should not be referred to 
an Episcopal Committee composed of heads of delegations. It should be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, or, preferably, to a Committee com- 
posed of one hundred chosen with great care and fairness. It should 
consist of the older men, both ministerial and lay.” 


The Judiciary is always overfull, and who will select the 
hundred ¢ 

The “heads of delegations” consist of a large proportion of 
members who have been in the General Conference at least once 
before ; and another large proportion of those who have gained the 
confidence of their Conference. A considerable number of such 
are promising young men. And also growing Conferences have 
the same distribution. Any Committee on the Episcopacy should 
consist of one third aged, another of middle aged, and the remain- 
ing one third of young men. This distribution makes up the best 
Civil Congresses in any free country. 

Bacon said: “There is a youth in thought as well as in age. 
Youth is like the first cogitations, not so wise as the second. And 
yet the invention of young men is more lively than that of old; 
and imaginations stream into their minds better, and as it were 
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more divinely. . . . Men ot age object too much, consult too long, 
adventure too little, repent too soon. The virtues of either age 
may correct the defects of both.” 


XI 
It is unfortunate that Dr. Day should have used these words: 


“With one possible exception, every man that we stripped of his robes 
and turned out into nowhere had years of service in him, and that service 
was a medicine to the man and invaluable to the church.” 


The words “one possible exception” throw a shadow over the 
whole number that have been retired; also the passage connected 
with it, “turned out into nowhere,” when they have all been re- 
ceived with perhaps more affection than ever. 

Another part of that passage runs thus: 


“There is the positive loss of the glory, the ascending glory, of old 
men at work—the wealth of counsel, the power of example, the ballast of 
dignity, the divinely softening temper, the words inspired, if growing 
feebler and fewer, of our old-time Bishops.” 


Many reading this eulogy of the “Old-Time Bishop” may 
think that the ““New-Time Bishops” are inferior in work and re- 
ligious warmth; but many thousands, now hearing these Bishops 
will, when thirty or forty years have passed, speak to the second 
generation of the wondrous Bishops they have heard. This is 
human nature. 

When Bishop Foster stood upon the platform before thou- 
sands in the General Conference at the time that he was to be 
retired, he said: “Will you indulge me with another remark? It 
is fifty-eight years now since I attended my first Annual Confer- 
ence, and my eyes looked upon the first Bishop I ever saw. I 
thought him a sort of demigod. I felt the impression when he 
walked into the room as if some great being had come from an- 
other sphere; and there are a great many people that think of 
Bishops that way now. If they knew them as well as I know them, 
they would change their minds.” 

Bishops should be examples to the clergy and laity; but 
should not be expected to be more than human. 
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Dr. Day says: _ 


“Bishops Andrews, Foster, and Warren; would they have lived longer? 


We think they would; and if so, the church could well have afforded to 
keep them at full pay.” 


The last sentence of his article is this: “Retirement is often 
the prelude of death.” Certainly, since the infirmity of advancing 
years is the cause of retirement; but notice: Bishop Morris retired 
in 1872, having been sick for more than twelve years, and he lived 
two years more. Bishop Scott lived two years after retirement, 
and died in 1879. Bishop Bowman lived eighteen years after re- 
tirement and died at 97. Bishop Foster lived seven years after 
retirement, and died at 83. Bishop Andrews lived three years 
after retirement, and died at 82. Bishop Foss lived six years after 
retirement, and died at 76. Bishop Walden lived ten years after 
retirement, and died at 83 years. Bishop Mallalieu lived seven 
years after retirement, and died at 82. Bishop William Taylor 
retired in 1896, and lived eight vears after retirement, and died 
at 81. 

Tue Bisnors 


From my youth till now the Bishops have been my friends. 
No one honors them more highly, and no one wishes the dignity 
of the office maintained more than myself. 

No Bisheps, as a class, need strength, penetration, and kind- 
ness more than those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. During 
the sessions of the Annual Conferences the Bishop is constantly at 
work, for he must decide whether every minister, not superan- 
nuated, shall remain, and if not, where he shall be sent. When the 
Bishop arrives he finds many brethren, clerical and lay, whom he 
never saw; and many whom he knows, and frequently some of his 
closest friends; these sometimes may give him the more trouble. 
Helped by the District Superintendents, he must decide between 
them as well as the appointees. If he is in middle life, is it a 
wonder that a Bishop sometimes loses his balance? And if this be 
so, it is not strange that the aged forget and break down, whether 
they feel it or not. After working intensely day and night for 
some days and often a week, where shall he rest? At his home? 
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No, for perhaps he may have to go immediately to other Confer- 
ences for two or three months in the spring and another tour in 
the autumn. 

But what of Bishops who cannot hear or see well? They 
must depend upon others. And if a Bishop is losing his memory, 
is he not disqualified in that degree for judging? And who is 
fitted for the work of a Bishop who has lost the power of controlling 
his temper in public or private conversation or in the Conference ¢ 

The physical psychology of old age has been the study of all 
enlightened countries, and at the present time with increased in- 
terest. A few weeks ago there died Sir Thomas S. Clouston, of 
Edinburgh, known all over the world in these studies by his works. 
He says: “Nature has a certain normal method of lessening the 
energy of the brain as years go by, and at last bringing it to a 
physical end. One often hears of a man of seventy being ‘as 
strong and vigorous bodily and mentally as ever he was.’” “That 
is certainly impossible. Science has demonstrated that he has 
then fewer brain cells, that his muscular coordination, his deli- 
cacy of sense perception, his energy, his originating power, his 
staying power, are all then diminished in some degree. To say 
that a man’s natural ‘force is unabated at seventy’ is, therefore, 
certainly a figure of speech and not a fact.” “There is a diminished 
power of attention and of memory, diminished power to energize 
mentally and bodily, lowered imagination and enthusiasm, les- 
sened adaptability to change, greater slowness of mental action, 
slower and less vigorous speech and ideation and tone of voice, 
fewer blood corpuscles red and white, lessened power of nutrition 
in all the tissues, a general tendency to disease of the arteries, 
notably of the brain, which alters structurally and chemically in 
its essential elements.” 

But he says that the power of judgment “does not imply 
such an intense or continuous output of nervous force as do in- 
tense or long-continued feeling, willing, inhibition, or origination. 
Calm wisdom, in short, is not an exhaustive mental effort.” The 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church are the greatest ex- 
hibition of “intense or long-continued feeling”; and when great 
efforts of brain and mind are required, with speech, sight, or hear- 
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ing lessening; and especially when those efforts are both in public 
and secret; and being compelled to travel at set times, whatever 
the weather or the distance, sooner or later there must be the break 
down in one or more of the organs so long mercilessly worked. 


Tue New Retrrement Act 


Dr. Day regrets the retirement act made in the General Con- 
ference of 1912. To support this opinion he offers three state- 
ments and six prophecies. 

The statement that “‘no fixed age can be made to mark the 
bounds of human efficiency” is true, but those who are “old at 
fifty” or “young at eighty” are extremely exceptional cases. The 
laws of many of the States provide for the retirement of judges 
at seventy years. This has been found better, for securing the 
highest efficiency, than to allow them to remain till age or disease 
incapacitates them. 

“Tnereasing years, with their knowledge and with their help- 
ful and beautiful experiences” are not “thrown away,” as the 
second statement suggests. The useful and inspiring years, after 
retirement, of Bishops, Andrews, Walden, Foss, Mallalieu, and 
others are sufficient proof of this. Their influence was felt 
throughout the Church. They were received with no less rever- 
ence and love after their retirement than before; and long will 
their names be remembered. 

That “a powerful element in our episcopacy has been the 
reverence of our Church for men wearing the seal of the Church 
and invested with a life tenure” is certain. It is not intended to 
take away the “life tenure” from the General Superintendent. 
He still lives a Bishop “released from the obligation to travel 
through the connection at large, and from residential supervision.” 

Dr. Day’s prophecies are intended to show that the new act 
will lower the standard of brethren elected to the episcopacy. 

I do not believe this will be the case. The “self-seeker” will 
always be found in every denomination having higher positions; 
but few permanently succeed; and it is not the only real peril to 
our episcopacy. 

All the Bishops now living have known that they would be 
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retired by the General Conference if age or infirmity precluded 
them from active work. It would appear then, that the knowledge 
of retirement has not resulted in “turning aside from this great 
work our greatest men” or “in turning over to mediocre men the 
greatest ecclesiastical office since the apostles.” If they consented 
“to their fellow men limiting the possibilities of their stewardship” 
at some time, would they not be content with a certainty without 
the embarrassment of the former method ? 

In August, 1912, Dr. Day characterized the new method as 
follows: 

“The Judiciary Committee submitted some sound measures, no one of 
which was more gratifying than a sane and Christian method of retiring 
Bishops. . . . It can never be said again that Bishops were retired be- 
cause of unfriendly personal influences, nor will it be charged, as it has 
been, that the question was influenced by the ambition of candidates for 


the vacancies. Whether this charge wag false or true does not matter. 
It was current talk and it hurt the Church.” 


This is from an article by James R. Day, D.D., LL.D., in The 
Christian Advocate of August 1, 1912!! 


li 
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THE FATHER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Tue present generation of readers knows little about Wash- 
ington Irving or his works. There has been, for example, no article 
concerning them in the Mernopist Review since 1856. Yet 
few characters are better worth study than his who first of all 
on this side the sea compelled those on the other side to admit 
that there was someone here who knew how to write. The names 
of a few thinkers, such as Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, it is true, had become known abroad. Their owners had made 
their mark and were indeed acknowledged to be masters in their 
particular spheres. But no one had arisen previous to Irving who 
gave himself to the pursuit of literature as a profession and showed 
that he could hold his own with the best in Europe. He was the 
first American man of letters known as such the world over; the 
first who had a genuine creative faculty and whose writings con- 
tained the vital spark of genius. No one before him commanded 
the attention of foreigners, gaining the ear and respect of other 
nations. Thackeray called him “The first ambassador sent by the 
new world of letters to the old,” and this was emphatically true. 
It constitutes a claim on our attention even at the present day, a 
claim not yet exhausted or ever paid. 

It has been rightly called a happy coincidence that the year 
in which Great Britain acknowledged American political inde- 
pendence marks the birth of him who was the first to cause the 
mother country to acknowledge also our literary independence. 
New York city—then containing only twenty-three thousand people 
—was the place, and April 3, 1783, the time of the appearance of 
this morning star of our literature. His parents were Scotch, 
who had landed on these shores in 1763 and been tolerably pros- 
pered in mercantile affairs. When the babe was about to be bap- 
tized (which rite, somewhat singularly, owing to the disturbed 
condition of the times, was performed by a Presbyterian in an 
Episcopal Church), and a meeting of the family was held to discuss 
the important subject of naming the child, Mrs. Irving said, with 
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the true patriotic fervor of ’76, “General Washington’s record is 
complete. My son shall be called after him.” It was a happy choice, 
bringing no dishonor on the great name of the soldier. Indeed, 
the day came when the father of his country and the founder of 
American letters were about equally well known in Europe. And 
the name procured the lad an early introduction to the illustrious 
general, while the latter was living in New York as President of 
the United States. “Please, your Honor, here’s a bairn was named 
after you,” boldly ventured the Scotch maid, Lizzie, who had him 
in charge one morning when she met the President on the street; 
and Washington, placing his hand on the head of the boy, gave him 
his blessing. Blessings of many sorts attended him through nearly 
all his days, although he had a few trials. The chief of these 
latter was the sudden death of Miss Matilda Hoffman, April 26, 
1809, in the eighteenth year of her age. She was the daughter of 
Judge Hoffman, in whose office he read law for a while, a young 
lady of most sterling qualities to whom he was deeply attached. 
Her memory was ever sacred to him, keeping him a bachelor to 
the end of his life. Her Bible and prayer book were his insepa- 
rable companions to the last, in all changes of clime and country, 
nor could he bear any allusions to his sad bereavement. In a 
private note book of 1826 he made this brief record: “She died 
in the beauty of her youth, and in my memory she will ever be 
young and beautiful.” 

As a boy Irving was full of vivacity, drollery, and innocent 
mischief. His formal education was limited, desultory, and not 
of large importance. He could have gone on to college, as two of 
his brothers did, but partly because of delicate health, partly from 
lack of desire in that direction, he dropped out of school at sixteen, 
which he afterward regretted. The seminary for boys that he 
attended as a youth, in 1797, was next door to the Methodist 
Church on John Street. He was more of a general reader than 
an exact student, and learned perhaps more outside of books than 
inthem. The incidents of Irving’s career, aside from his writings, 
are not to us of primary importance, nor were they to him, and 
need not detain us long. Yet one naturally wishes to know some- 
thing of the influences that molded him and the events that saluted 
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him. His family, alarmed at the state of his health, in April, 
1804, sent him to Europe, where he enjoyed himself hugely for 
two years. He was everywhere a great social success, being very 
handsome, carrying an air of distinction and refinement, with a 
boundless capacity for good fellowship, easy to get on with, never 
complaining, readily satisfied. He was very much at home in 
convivial parties, a devotee of the theater and the opera. But, 
rather singularly, while not a teetotaler, he detested tobacco in 
every form with all the abhorrence of Benjamin Franklin and 
Daniel Webster. He spent his time chiefly in France, Italy, Sicily, 
and England, making good use of his eyes. Returning to New 
York he completed his law studies and was admitted to the bar 
November 21, 1806. During the war of 1812 he was for a time 
on the staff of the Governor of New York, with the rank of colonel, 
but saw scarcely any active service. 

In May, 1815, he went abroad again, and it proved to be 
seventeen years before he saw the shores of his native land. What 
did he do in that long interval? Where did he spend the time / 
Largely in Great Britain and Spain, having in the former country 
some business interests connected with the family hardware firm, 
of which he was nominally a member. While in London he 
declined the offer of appointment to the office of chief clerk in the 
Navy Department at Washington, carrying a salary of $2,400 a 
year. He explained it to his disappointed brothers on the ground 
that he felt called to a literary life. He writes, “I require much 
leisure and a mind entirely abstracted from other cares and occupa- 
tions if I would write much or write well. If I ever get any solid 
credit with the public it must be in the quiet assiduous operations 
of my pen under the mere guidance of fancy or feeling. I am 
resolved to devote a few years exclusively to the attempt to establish 
a literary reputation. Should I succeed, it would repay me for 
a world of care and privation to be placed among the established 
authors of my country and to win the affection of my country men.” 

He became attached, however, in 1826, to the American lega- 
tion at Madrid, under Mr. Alexander H. Everett, for the purpose 
of promoting his historical investigations, and in 1829, to please 
his friends, he reluctantly accepted the office of Secretary of Lega- 
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tion at London. In 1830 he received a gold medal from the Royal 
Society of Literature in London, and the same year Oxford Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. In 1838 he de- 
clined the Secretaryship of the Navy which President Van Buren 
offered him, saying, “I shrink from the harsh cares and turmoils 
of public and political life at Washington, and feel that I am too 
sensitive to endure the bitter personal hostility and the slanders 
and misrepresentations of the press which beset high station in 
this country.” He also declined a unanimous nomination as mayor 
of New York, offered him by Tammany Hall. But he did not feel 
at liberty to put aside the appointment, entirely unsolicited and 
unexpected, of Minister to Spain tendered him by Daniel Webster 
in 1842. He was fully alive to the pain of the exile and the inter- 
ruption to his writing, but deemed it in some respects “the crown- 
ing honor of his life” and for four years discharged its duties with 
exemplary faithfulness and high distinction. After his return 
to America he cooperated heartily with John Jacob Astor in the 
founding of the Astor Library, becoming president of its Board 
of Trustees, and was one of the executors of the Astor estate, receiv- 
ing for this service the sum of $10,592. This is practically all 
of a general or public nature that attaches to the name and fame 
of Washington Irving. It is about his writings, of course, that 
the main interest centers; and to these we now address ourselves. 

His books fall into four groups: 1. Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York, Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, 
Tales of a Traveler, Crayon Miscellany, and Wolfert’s Roost. 
2. Life of Columbus, Voyages of the Companions of Columbus, 
Conquest of Granada, Chronicles of Granada, The Alhambra, 
Legends of the Conquest of Spain. 3. A Tour on the Prairies, 
Astoria, Adventures of Captain Bonneville. 4. Mahomet and His 
Successors, Life of Goldsmith, Life of Washington. 

The first group is partly the fruit of his interest in the customs 
and legends of the early settlers in the valley of the Hudson, partly 
a setting forth of those romantic and picturesque aspects of foreign 
travel which stirred his fancy during his second sojourn abroad. 
The boldest in conception, the most audacious and virile, is that 
the full title of which may fitly be here subscribed: “A History 
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of New York from the beginning of the world to the end of the 
Dutch dynasty, containing, after many surprising and curious 
matters, the unutterable ponderings of Walter the Doubter, the 
disastrous projects of William the Testy, and the chivalric achieve- 
ments of Peter the Headstrong, the three Dutch governors of New 
Amsterdam: being the only authentic history of the times that 
hath been or ever will be written. By Diedrich Knickerbocker.” 
This remarkable work first made its appearance, after some very 
ingenious preliminary advertising, December 6, 1809, when its 
author was twenty-six years old. Only a young man could have 
written it. In the “author’s apology,” which prefaced the revised 
edition, it is announced as a “good-humored satire,” designed 
“to burlesque the pedantic tone displayed in certain American 
works,” “a comic history of the city.” This describes it fairly well. 
There is no little genuine information given concerning the dis- 
covery and settlement of the city, the manners, customs, and wars 
under the Dutch government, concerning Antony the Trumpeter, 
Wouter Van Twiller, Peter Stuyvesant, the Patroon Killian Van 
Rensselaer, the heroes of Communipaw, and other doughty worthies 
and warriors who figured in that early time. But the historical 
part is so subordinated to the humorous that the reader hardly 
knows how much of it is to be taken seriously. The chief actors 
are made ridiculous, and this, not unnaturally, gave a great deal 
of offense to some of their descendants who did not enjoy such 
irreverent handling of the ancestors on whom they so greatly prided 
themselves. Indeed, Edward Everett, speaking many years later 
at a historical society meeting, said of the history that in his 
opinion it was better adapted for a jeu d’esprit in a magazine than 
for a work of considerable compass. “To travesty an entire history 
seems to me a mistaken effort of ingenuity, and not well applied 
to the countrymen of William of Orange, the De Wetts, and Van 
Tromp.” Many will agree with him. The wit also does not 
appeal very strongly to the ideas of to-day, so shifting are such 
standards and so much dependent on local associations. It is true 
that it has been called “one of the few masterpieces of humor,” and 
that Sir Walter Scott, speaking for himself and family after read- 
ing it, said, “Our sides have been absolutely sore with laughing.” 
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But the reader of to-day will be disappointed if he expects to find 
anything in it which will produce that effect upon him. He will 
be apt to vote it tedious, to count the jokes far-fetched, hardly 
discernible, not always in the best of taste. But in those days, 
as we can well believe, it made an immense sensation. There was 
a novelty, a spontaneity about it, a freshness and breadth of con- 
ception, a joyous spring-time vigor and unexpectedness that took 
the town. Although published at three dollars, in two volumes, the 
first edition was soon sold at a profit to the author of $3,000. A 
second edition of fifteen hundred copies brought him $1,200 more- 
And the extent to which the name “Knickerbocker” (the appella- 
tion of a worthy, quiet old Dutch family) has entered into the 
American language bears loud testimony to the signal success 
secured by this venture of the youthful Irving. More permanent 
and unquestionable was the success of the Sketch Book, which 
began to appear in May, 1819, immediately captured the public, 
and has remained to the present day Irving’s chief glory. It 
marked the beginning of his professional life as a literary man. 
It was published in numbers, under the pseudonym of “Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent,” published simultaneously in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, although written in England. The 
first number had five articles, the second four, the third four, the 
fourth, appearing in November, three. There were seven numbers 
in all, constituting two volumes, republished in England during 
1820. The instant popularity which they gained was a great aston- 
ishment to the author. His writing of them was without any feel- 
ing of confidence or anything that seemed to partake of inspiration, 
but they formed then, and form still, a secure and lasting basis 
for his fame. His best traits appear in them, and he who would 
reach a correct conception of the author’s style cannot do better 
than to study these thirty essays. “His stories of Rip Van Winkle 
and Sleepy Hollow,” says Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture more than twenty years after the appearance of the Sketch 
Book, “are perhaps the finest pieces of original fictitious writing 
that this century has produced, next to the works of Scott.” Other 
sketches which became prime favorites were The Voyage, The 
Wife, The Broken Heart, The Country Church, The Spectre Bride- 
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groom, The Art of Bookmaking. Bracebridge Hall, in two volumes, 
containing fifty essays much after the style of the Sketch Book, 
followed in 1822. Introducing it he says, “I have always had 
the opinion that much good might be done by keeping mankind 
in good humor with one another. I may be wrong in my philosophy 
but I shall continue to practice it until convinced of its fallacy.” 
He continued the practice as long as he lived. It was a vein which 
he found on all accounts well worth working. He started it as 
early as 1807 in Salmagundi, a series of occasional papers running 
through the year, full of good-natured raillery not unmixed with 
puerilities, designed to amuse, edify, and castigate the town. It 
made a hit, and probably showed him where his main strength lay, 
prefacing much else of similar sort. The final collection of such 
papers, bearing the title of Wolfert’s Roost (roost being Dutch 
for rest), which was the original name of the house on the banks 
of the Hudson that he made over into Sunnyside, appeared in 
1855, and fairly maintained, on the whole, the reputation so well 
earned thirty-five years before. 

The second group of books mentioned above consists of the 
six works which were the outgrowth of his residence in Spain. It 
was in February, 1826, that his travels first brought him to Madrid. 
Here he found so abundant materials for the narrative of the 
voyages of Columbus that he became intensely interested and threw 
himself into the work with such enthusiasm that he often wrote all 
day and half the night. He finished it in July, 1827, and at once 
concluded an arrangement with Murray of London to publish it 
for three thousand guineas. It received extraordinary praise, and 
an American edition of two thousand copies was soon issued at 
New York in three octavo volumes. Irving prepared an abridg- 
ment of it the next year in one volume, ten thousand copies of 
which were at once sold in England and a large number in America, 
bringing him $6,000 more. It was subsequently recommended by 
the Legislature of New York as a class book for the common 
schools. The other books of the Spanish epoch came almost as a 
matter of course from their affinity with the author’s mood and 
suggested by his surroundings. He was so fortunate as to be 
domiciled for some three months in the summer of 1829 in the 
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palace of the Alhambra, passing the time, he says, “in a kind of 
Oriental dream.” “Never shall I meet on earth with an abode so 
much to my taste or so suited to my habits and pursuits.” 

Mr. Irving’s “tour on the prairies” took place in 1832 in 
connection with the commissioners appointed by the government 
to treat with deputations of different tribes of Indians west of the 
Mississippi. In 1834 Mr. Astor asked him to put into readable 
shape an account of the fur-trading settlement which he had at- 
tempted at the mouth of the Columbia River. This was brought 
out very successfully, both in America and England, in 1836, and 
was soon followed by the Bonneville book, which is almost in the 
nature of a supplement to the other, in the same style and dealing 
with similar incidents connected with the far West. 

Irving’s historical and biographical works are not now ac- 
counted of equal value with his Sketches, yet they have many merits 
and in their day ranked high. He was careful in his investigations, 
truthful in his statements, impartial in his decisions, always aiming 
to be right. He won the confidence of his readers by his honesty 
and their admiration by his style. His judgment was critical, his 
descriptions were picturesque, and the delicate play of his humor 
gave a special charm to the narrative. He was an artist with an 
apt sense of proportion, knowing what to leave out as well as what 
to put in, how to make a harmonious picture with a good perspec- 
tive. George Bancroft, a high authority, says that his Life of 
Washington is a marvel. “No one has so pictured the father of 
his country to the life. He shows grace and facility of movement, 
candor that never fails, clear, impartial judgment, and an un- 
rivaled keenness of insight into character.” William Cullen 
Bryant also praises this same work “for its simplicity, for the 
admirable proportion maintained, nothing distorted, nothing placed 
in too bright a light or thrown too far into the shade, no undue 
eulogy.” “The actions of the hero are left to speak their own praise. 
The narrator keeps in the background. The author shows a power 
of reducing an immense crowd of loose materials to clear and 
orderly arrangement and forming them into a grand whole.” Many 
other congratulations came to him in similar vein from eminent 
men. This work, in five volumes, was not finished until a few 
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months before his death in 1859, although projected in 1829, where 
he says in a letter to his brother, “I shall take my own time to 
execute it and will spare no pains. It must be my great and 
crowning labor.” His health was very poor during the final years 
and the struggle to complete the Life of Washington was very 
severe. He was keenly conscious that his failing powers would 
not permit him to do with it as he would like and as he could 
have done in earlier times. Says a latter critic, “His Life of 
Washington sadly lacked the verve and enthusiasm and the sympa- 
thetic appreciation of its subject which would have made it a work 
of lasting national importance if its author could have written it 
during the vigor of his manhood. He was too old and too weary 
to put into it the kind of genius that had so greatly fascinated men 
in the earlier books.” It may be doubted also if there was enough 
glamour about George Washington to enlist Irving’s deepest in- 
terest and highest abilities. Indeed in all his historic and biographic 
works the best judges of to-day find something lacking. He had 
not the scholar’s training and methods, nor had he the large vision 
of men and events in their perspective. Generalization was beyond 
him. The Life of Goldsmith, his favorite author, is considered 
his most admirable biography. He wrote it with a rush in two 
months, more rapidly than anything else he ever attempted, bring- 
ing it out in 1849. He had plenty of materials to work over, and 
the subject strongly appealed to him. Irving hag often been com- 
pared with Goldsmith and with Addison. Indeed, at the close of 
his preface to the Life Irving addresses Goldsmith in the language 
of Dante’s apostrophe to Vergil, 

Thou art my master, and my teacher thou: 

It was from thee, and thee alone, I took 

That noble style for which men honor me, 
but he did not mean by this any close or conscious imitation. The 
two men had much in common. They looked at human nature 
from the same generous point of view, with the same kindly sym- 
pathies, the same tolerant philosophy, the same quick perception 
of the ludicrous, the same cheerful spirit of hopefulness, and so, 
inevitably, unintentionally, there came a strong resemblance. The 
resemblance to Addison also has often been remarked upon and 
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must occur to every one. They both write in a simple, unaffected 
style, remote from the tiresome stateliness of Johnson and Gibbon ; 
both have a refreshing vein of subtle, refined humor, nicety of 
characterization and sound moral judgment, but there are some 
important differences. Edward Everett said that “Irving’s human 
sympathies were more comprehensive than Addison’s—tenderer, 
chaster; his poetical faculty, though never developed in verse, 
vastly above Addison’s ; one chord in the human heart, the pathetic, 
for whose sweet music Addison had no ear, Irving touched with 
the hand of a master. As a miscellaneous essayist Irving exceeds 
Addison in versatility and range.”’ It has been thought, however, 
and rightly, we judge, that the religious tone of some of the papers 
in the Spectator rises above anything found in the writings of 
Irving. 

Irving’s style—simple, natural, picturesque, harmonious, 
transparent, full of easy elegance—does not seem to have been 
the formal result of any definite training or special study. In his 
desultory and imperfect education there was no discipline to 
account for it. He appears to have been born with so fine a sense 
of literary form and proportion that he could easily detect a faulty 
expression. Some of the charm of his style comes from much 
early practice and the reading of good authors, but more from 
the native nobility of his mind, the benignity of his temper, the 
fertility of his fancy. His words are always chosen with rare 
discrimination. He had a peculiar felicity in the selection of 
epithets. His sentences have a mellifluous, rhythmical flow, and 
an accurate, well-nigh faultless finish. His prose is often perfectly 
metrical and would pass for blank verse if written in the manner 
of poetry. The first lines of a dozen of the essays in the Sketch 
Book will illustrate this. They read as follows: 


To an American visiting Europe the long voyage he has to make is 
an excellent preparative. 

One of the first places to which the stranger is taken in Liverpool 
is the Atheneum. 

I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude with which women 
sustain the most overwhelming reverses of fortune. 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must remember the 
Kaatskill -mountains. 
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It is with feelings of deep regret that I observe the literary animosity 
growing up between England and America. 

The stranger who would form a correct opinion of the English 
character must not confine his observations to the metropolis. 


On a soft sunny morning in the genial month of May I made an 
excursion to Windsor Castle. 

There are few places more favorable to the study of character than 
an English country church. 

During my residence in the country I used frequently to attend at the 
old village church. 

It is a pious custom in some Catholic countries to honor the memory 
of saints by votive lights burnt before their pictures. 

There is nothing in England that exercises a more delightful spe! 
over my imagination than the lingerings of the holiday customs and rural 
games of former times. 

There is no species of humor in which the English more excel than that 
which consists in caricaturing, giving ludicrous appellations or nicknames. 


Irving is everywhere an artist, nowhere a philosopher or a 
fighter. He is a good story-teller on a small scale. He could not 
write a novel or a drama. His lack of analytic or critical power 
partly explains the lack of conscious moral purpose in his works. 
His writings are spiritually healthful and helpful, but not by inten- 
tion apparently. They happen to be so because of his intrinsic 
goodness. He was not resolute or aggressive, but retiring and 
timid. He left the race to solve its own problems without his advice, 
although he was by no means indifferent to the ills of humanity. 
It has been well remarked that “his symbol in nature is neither 
the voleano flaming with unexpected outbursts, nor a meteor flash- 
ing across the solemn gloom of the midnight sky; it is the iri- 
descent arch of the rainbow, unsurpassed in beauty of form, rather 
than a force.” He does not impress one with intellectual vigor or 
virility. He has no depth of thought. Urbanity and benignity 
are the main features both of the man and his works. Kind 
sympathy and tolerance are very manifest, but there is no note of 
the reformatory or religious ferment or doubt of the day, still less 
of the greater ferment of the more modern day. So that if, in the 
midst of any turmoil, we want to transport ourselves into a calm, 
restful mind, we can easily do it by taking up Irving. This is one 
reason why he endures; he was not for a time but for all time. 
It was the instinct of his mind to turn away from the sight of all 
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that was evil and hurtful, to attach itself to the contemplation of 
the good and the beautiful. He was not made to be a scourge 
for faults, a curer of diseases, an assailant of wrongs. He was 
formed for brotherliness and peace. His affections were warm, his 
temper was sweet. His mission on earth was emphatically one of 
good will. Never beat a more kindly heart or one more unselfish. 
His writings radiate love and cheerfulness. The higher problems 
of existence, intellectual or ethical, never troubled him. He was 
not subjective. He deals in pictures, not arguments; in descrip- 
tions, not disquisitions. He was not devoted to any great cause. 
He could not be a partisan nor a doctrinaire on any topic. He 
held the attitude of a dispassionate observer, never exhibiting any 
special heat over the wrongs and sufferings of life. He had no 
disposition to cut his way transversely across public opinion or 
prejudice. He was not a prophet. He shunned controversy. The 
flute was his instrument, not the trumpet. He himself said, “I 
seek only to play the flute accompaniment in the national concert, 
and leave to.others to play the fiddle and the French horn.” But 
while his chief qualities were those of sentiment and humor it 
should not be forgotten that he had also a genuine creative faculty 
which lends a distinction and a permanence to his work not other- 
wise possible, and puts it into a higher class than it could otherwise 
occupy. While it cannot be justly claimed that his creative imagi- 
nation was equal to Hawthorne’s, while he could not enter into 
the more tragic depths of human nature, while his penetration was 
less subtle, microscopical, and introspective than that great 
romancer’s, his sympathies were more comprehensive, more whole- 
some, more genial. He first among Americans created human indi- 
viduals, such as Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod Crane, so perfectly 
featured and so vital that they must always seem to men of sense 
as actual as the personages of history. He had the power to sur- 
round his characters and his scenes with some of the mellow glow 
of his own sweet and genial spirit. Most emphatically here the 
style is the man, his works mirror the author. If his books were 
wholesome and beneficent, filled with a humor that had no sting, 
an amusement that had no stain, if his writings indicated purity, 
sincerity, charity, it was because he himself exhibited these quali- 
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ties continually. He was one whem all men loved. It has scarcely 
ever fallen to the lot of a public man to pass through a long life 
surrounded by so many sincere friends and with so few personal 
enemies, admired by all, envied by none. He had no pedantry 
or pretension, no vanity or jealousy. He had graceful manners, 
charming powers of conversation, a sparkling wit, a tolerant con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, and a deep love for true 
womanhood. His life was very beautiful, not uncheckered with 
adversity ; but his early trials, under the soothing influence of time, 
without subduing the natural cheerfulness of his disposition, threw 
over it a mellow tenderness which breathes in his habitual trains 
of thought and is indicated in the amenity of his reflections. He 
thanks God at one time for having been born among beautiful 
scenery. “I am convinced I owe a vast deal of what is good in 
me to this circumstance.” 

He had a very sensitive spirit. He said to a friend, “To me 
it is always ten times more gratifying to be liked than to be ad- 
mired.” He abhorred reviewing. He wished to be just, but 
could not bear to be severe. He shrank from the idea of inflicting 
pain very much as did Longfellow. “I am not ambitious,” he 
said, “of being wise or facetious at the expense of others.” He 
was amiable to the last degree, leaning to the side of mercy always, 
averse from strife, so modest that the world never ceased to wonder 
how it could have happened that one so much praised should have 
gained so little assurance. He envied no man’s success, sought to 
detract from no man’s merit. He thought so little of himself that 
he could never comprehend why it was that he should be an object 
of curiosity or reverence. He waited with great anxiety for the 
reviews of his books, and was inexpressibly cheered by words of 
appreciation from his friends or from those people competent to 
give an opinion. He was correspondingly depressed and discour- 
aged by censure or the ill will to which on very rare occasions 
he was subjected. “I am easily put out of humor with what I do,” 
he said. He was always afraid to open the first copy of a new 
book of his own. He sat and trembled and remembered all the 
weak points where he had been embarrassed or perplexed, and 
where he felt he might have done better, hating to think of the book 
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until reviewers had approved it. He had a deep-seated repugnance 
to appearing before the public. He did not shine on such occa- 
sions and could scarcely utter a half dozen sentences on his feet. 
Tom Moore, a special friend, writes June 17, 1824, “Took Irving 
to dinner to show him to the Sharkey’s; but he was sleepy and did 
not open his mouth; the same at Elwyn’s dinner. Not strong as 
a lion, but delightful as a domestic animal.” He was not apt to 
“come out” at banquets. It was only in the easy familiarity of 
a small company of friends that he could be seen to the best 
advantage. 

As to his habits of composition ; in the earlier part of his life 
especially—he got over it a good deal—he wrote with extreme 
irregularity, and was very subject to moods, working only by fits 
and starts. The least thing put him out of the vein and prevented 
his going on. Even applause flurried him, made him anxious to 
do something better, and left him at a loss what to do. He some- 
times waited months for the literary impulse, but when he once 
set to work he wrote with great fluency and produced in a short 
time an incredible amount of matter. “When I have been engaged 
on a continuous work,” he said, “I have often been obliged to rise 
in the middle of the night, light my lamp, and write an hour or 
two to relieve my mind.” Any attempt to force his mind to work 
resulted badly. The product was worthless and had to be thrown 
away. “An author’s right time to work,” he said, “is when his 
mind is aglow, when his imagination is kindled. These are his 
precious moments. Let him wait until they come; but when they 
have come let him make the most of them.” “I have never found 
in anything outside the four walls of my study any enjoyment 
equal to sitting at my writing desk with a clean page, a new theme, 
and a mind wide awake.” 

His religious life was slow of development, and did not come 
into prominence or find expression until his latest years. He was 
very fond of the common worldly pleasures of fashionable society 
and by no means Puritanical in his habits or saintly in his cast of 
mind, although always strictly moral and utterly refined in his 
tastes. He cared little for creeds and did not profess to be a 
theologian, but he never seemed to have any doubt as to the cardinal 
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doctrines of the Christian faith in which he was brought up. His 
parents, Scotch Covenanters, did not regard the Episcopal Church 
with any favor, but he had so much of a liking for it that he 
stealthily left his home one Sunday morning when quite young and 
was confirmed by the bishop in old Trinity Church, New York. 
He did not become a regular communicant, however, until he 
settled down for the closing years at Sunnyside, when he joined 
Christ Church, Tarrytown. Here he was elected warden after his 
return from the mission to Spain in 1846, and held the post until 
his death, passing the contribution box through the aisles and 
attending faithfully to all his duties. He served repeatedly as 
one of the church delegates to the convention of the diocese. He 
was extremely regular in his attendance at church, a devout, atten- 
tive listener to the sermons, receiving the communion with most 
contrite spirit on every stated occasion. At his request the “Gloria 
in Excelsis,” which he greatly admired as the best compend or 
summary of essential doctrine, was sung at the service every 
morning. “My son, give me thine heart’ was a favorite text. He 
was generous in his charities, silent as to personal experience. Ary 
Scheffer’s “Christus Consolator” called forth his genuine devotion, 
and even tears. It hung on the walls of his study, together with 
the companion piece “Christus Remunerator,”’ for constant ob- 
servation until the day of his death. 

He had the most beautiful of evening times, for thirteen very 
happy years, 1846-59. He had always during his main working 
days had in view the accumulation of sufficient copyrights to 
secure him a moderate competence for the rest of the time, and in 
this he succeeded. His works brought him large sums. Up to 
1850 John Murray of London had paid him fully $50,000 in 
royalties, and Bentley of London $12,000 more; a strong testimony 
to his European popularity. In America, during the last ten years 
of his life, eight hundred thousand volumes of his works were dis- 
posed of, and his publisher, George P. Putnam, paid him $88,000. 
In 1835 he bought, on the banks of the Hudson, about three miles 
from Tarrytown, an old stone Dutch cottage erected in 1650, 
rebuilt it, and greatly enlarged it from time to time. He had 
ten acres of land at first, afterward increased to twenty-five, with 
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a lovely outlook on the river. Here he had an ideal existence. No 
period of his life, he declared, had been so full of satisfaction to 
him. He worked at his desk through the mornings and then 
entered with zest into the pleasures of his family and the neigh- 
bors. His brother, Ebenezer, and five nieces were with him. He 
was always busy. He was spared what he had most keenly dreaded, 
clouded faculties and prolonged helplessness. “I do not fear 
death,” he said, “but I would like to go down with all sail set.” 
And he did. He was a most benignant old man. He preserved 
to the end his playful humor, his freshness of feeling, his interest 
in life, his sympathy with human suffering, his delight in beauty. 
To the last he basked in the sun and radiated cheerfulness on all 
around him. There was no arrogance or irritability. No con- 
sciousness of his own consequence marred the simplicity of his 
demeanor. To the day of his death he received visitors—who 
thought him a younger and stronger man than they had imagined 
—read, walked and drove. On Sunday, November 27, he attended 
church at Tarrytown. Monday night he went up to bed, followed 
by his nieces with some medicine, turned to arrange his pillows, 
gave a slight exclamation, and instantly expired. His funeral, 
December 1, was a wonderful occasion, attended by very many 
distinguished persons—among them George Bancroft, N. P. 
Willis, Donald G. Mitchell, William B. Astor, Hamiltan Fish, 
John A. Dix, Commodore Paulding, Henry T. Tuckerman—by 
over one hundred and fifty carriages and some five hundred people 
on foot, besides the children of the public and private schools, who 
lined the road. The mural tablet, erected in Christ Church near 
the Irving pew, fitly designates him as “loved, honored, revered.” 
Longfellow’s well known sonnet entitled In the Churchyard 
at Tarrytown, fitly embodies the thoughts and feelings which the 
place suggests : 
Here lies the gentle humorist who died 
In the bright Indian summer of his fame. 
A simple stone, with but a date and name, 
Marks his secluded restingplace beside 
The river that he loved and glorified. 
Here in the autumn of his days he came, 


But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 
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How sweet a life was his; how sweet a death. 
Living to wing with mirth the weary hours, 
Qr with romantic tales the heart to cheer: 
Dying to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshfne and of flowers, 
A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 


He was fortunate from the cradle, not obliged to serve a long 
apprenticeship, as so many others have done, and wait weary years 
for recognition. ‘The time when he came to the front was aus- 
picious. He appeared in the arena of letters when a grand possi- 
bility of achievement was waiting for the advent of a master. The 
place also favored him and furnished him a field peculiarly his 
own. He made Hudson’s River into Irving’s River, as Holmes 
has indicated, “peopled by the creative touch of the story-teller’s 
imagination. There is no brook which tumbles into the river 
which does not babble the name of Irving, not a wave which 
does not murmur his remembrance.” ‘How prosaic the great city 
of New York would look but for the pen of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. Under this imaginative charm the Bowery itself is still 
fragrant with the flowers of its Arcadian summer.” For fifty 
years Irving charmed and instructed the American people and was 
the author who held the first place in their affections. It is now 
more than fifty years since his departure, and nearly a century 
since some of his best work was done. It may be in place to ask 
how he stands at present, and what of the future. He has lost, of 
course, some of the advantages which gave him his preeminence. 
A vast number of other writers have arisen to claim the ear of the 
public, writers more closely adapted to the special demands of the 
immediate present. There has been an extraordinary advance in 
the matter of historical and biographical writing, particularly, and 
much that was accounted fine forty years ago has been superseded. 
Fashions in sentiment and humor, narration and fiction, like those 
in clothes, change with the years. Nevertheless, there is a portion 
of Irving’s works, not a large portion, that which was most dis- 
tinctive of him, which gives no token of passing away, and is 
likely to be permanent. His achievements in pure creation will 
abide, though the mass of his production must of necessity fade. 
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The study of his literature is beneficent. Admiring students 
in the formative period of life will acquire from him not only 
a graceful style of writing, but a nobler quality of manhood and 
womanhood. They will learn sincerity, purity, integrity, charity, 
and faith ; learn to be kinder and truer ; learn to bear life’s burdens 
manfully, and make for themselves sunshine where half their 
fellow men see nothing but shades and gloom. For Irving loved 
good men and little children. He had faith in his fellows, and 
sympathy for the lowest without any subservience to the highest. 
His books are wholesome, full of sweetness and light. Long may 
they live for the betterment of mankind. 


oo siete tc 
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A NEW ERA FOR MOTHERHOOD 


MorueErnoop is the great profession; the one involving the 
most vital interests of the nation; the one requiring the highest 
self-control, the greatest self-denial, the most taxing responsibilities. 
Home making is also the greatest occupation of the nation. It 
may seem inappropriate to consider the home in the category of 
industries; it is so holy, so vastly important, so significant. But 
it is well, if but for comparison, to look at the home over against 
a background of railroads, stores, farms, and factory buildings 
to which we devote such energy and for which we make such 
sacrifice. Here, for example, are the open spaces of a farming 
country. Along the roadsides are the farm buildings, but in the 
center of each group is the farm home. Here is a city with its 
business centers, harbor, and railroad terminals, with factories 
lining the harbor front and river and railroad lines, but surround- 
ing all, in dense masses, are tens of thousands of homes, stretching 
far to the east, west, north, and south. In every factory, from 
office to night-watchman, are men dreaming of wives and children 
and the home nest. These industrial plants are never looked at 
from the right perspective until they are seen to exist in the first 
place for the maintenance, happiness, beauty, opportunity, and 
perpetuity of these households. 

The first significance of motherhood lies in the perpetuation 
of the race. This is plain enough, but it cannot be taken for 
granted as something that is forever safe. Society is now in the 
midst of conditions which seriously threaten the welfare and 
numerical strength of the race. Seven millions of women are 
engaged in industrial pursuits. A heavy percentage of these are 
working under conditions of long hours and overstrain which are 
already resulting in a diminishing birth rate and in weakened 
children. A condition of irritation exists in family relations, 
expressed in the divorce courts, which causes an increasingly large 
number of women who are economically independent to hesitate 
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to become wives and mothers. But the race is not only dependent 
upon motherhood for its existence, it is equally dependent upon 
high-spirited and devoted mothers for the happiness, physical wel- 
fare, moral strength, and spiritual development of its children. 
In short, social progress is more dependent upon motherhood than 
upon any other social agency, or, possibly, than upon all others 
combined. If motherhood is to be ranked as a profession, and if 
ultimately it is to be ranked as the great profession, then training 
for motherhood must assume a corresponding importance and must 
become analogous to that which is given the learned professions. 
Formerly work in the home was the one occupation open to women, 
and, as such, preparation for marriage and its duties was thorough. 
Through years of intimate companionship and labor the daughter 
was trained until she knew every secret of skill, breathed every 
high aspiration, identified herself absolutely with her mother’s 
calling. But to-day our girls are confused between two professions. 
They still look toward the home with a strong sense of duty and 
longing, but they dare not give themselves exclusively to prepara- 
tion for that vocation. They must be prepared to earn their bread, 
and they must undertake to do it in a competitive industry which 
demands of its workers the highest training and efficiency. This 
is a fatal division of interest. It is giving to the nation a genera- 
tion of women a large percentage of whom are poorly fitted to 
become mothers and mistresses of homes, and who at the same time 
are not so efficiently prepared for industry as their brothers are. 
They pay a penalty in low wages, as compared with men, and if 
they turn finally to the home there is a corresponding loss of power 
which finally becomes a loss to the nation. 

I do not mean to suggest that a professional education alone 
should be given to young women. A broad general education is 
as essential to motherhood as to business and the professions, and 
specialized instruction is to be built upon such general education. 
Mothers are related to children in a more intimate and influential 
way than are teachers in the schools, and no education is too 
thorough for the women who are to assume such responsibilities. 
In the new era for motherhood upon which we are entering certain 
great things must be accomplished. In the first place, it will come 
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to be recognized by men as well as by women, and underneath it 
will be a new fairness and chivalry, that woman must not be. the 
love slave of man and that she must be allowed to choose the condi- 
tions of her motherhood. The whole relation between husband 
and wife must be lifted to a higher plane; equality, independence 
for the woman, more specific rights freely recognized, and a com- 
mon recognition of the sanctity and high function of the marriage 
relation. It is useless to expect to accomplish much in stemming 
the tide of divorce and marital infelicity until there is this change 
in the relation between husband and wife. But the mothers of 
the nation must also be given a new economic independence, espe- 
cially during the period of confinement and during the whole time 
that their children are young. In most families the mother is 
nurse, cook, laundress, seamstress, and scrub woman until within 
a few days of the birth of her child, and she takes up the old tasks, 
with the added burden of her baby resting upon her, within two 
weeks after that event. In the country the farmer may have the 
latest farm implements, while his wife is using a washboard and 
an old-fashioned churn. In the city a man will have the best tools 
and office equipment while the mother of his children may still wait 
for an electric iron, a vacuum cleaner, and a washing machine. 
Every sacrifice of a mother at the period of her confinement, and 
for months and years following, is a sacrifice not only of herself 
but of her children and of the nation’s progress. It is impossible 
to insure to working mothers with large families the full care 
that they need, but it is possible to relieve them by labor-saving 
machinery, by part-time help in the home, by extended rest and 
care during confinement, or by the relief which is consequent upon 
increased income. The English plan of cottage nursing, by prac- 
tical nurses under the supervision of a trained nurse, which may 
be provided for on a weekly or monthly insurance payment basis, 
places competent service within the reach of working people. It 
was begun in Brattleboro, Vermont, and inaugurated in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and more recently in Detroit, Michigan, by Mr. 
Richard M. Bradly, under the Florence Thompson Foundation, 
and is to be put into operation in various cities. 

Then, again, motherhood must be honored at all times and 
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under all circumstances as something divinely sacred and beautiful. 
If in a given instance the circumstances which bring it about are 
wrong the motherhood of that instance is sacred, and the right of 
the new-born child to life, respect, and opportunity is absolutely 
paramount. Motherhood has been degraded by the low ideals and 
vulgar talk of a certain class of men. Out of the humiliation and 
sacrifices involved, and under the burden of their toil, multitudes 
of women have resented motherhood until the coming of their babes 
has revived again the deeper maternal instincts. The need is to 
really exalt motherhood, to make evil-minded men see the sanctity 
of it, and to cause women themselves to realize that motherhood 
is the greatest of the professions. 

Finally, unfortunate mothers, such as dependent widows, 
deserted women, and fallen girls, must be more amply provided 
for. As to the last class, every city is full of such, the men who 
betray them going free while their victims either surrender their 
children or assume the double burden of the care of the child and 
their own support. The disposition of the public authorities now 
is to compel fathers of such children to assist in their maintenance, 
but there is usually a compromise on a paltry sum—$100, $200, 
or $300—which is soon spent, whereas the support of the child 
continues until the age when it may lawfully become a wage 
earner. As chairman of the Children’s Committee of the Humane 
Society, where we deal with many such cases, I am steadily urging 
that the fathers of such children be forced to assume their full 
responsibilities, and that we make every necessary effort to ex- 
tradite and bring back men who flee from the law. They may be 
bonded, or sentenced and paroled. The same procedure should 
be followed with men who desert their families. They should be 
brought back to the city and, if necessary, incarcerated and put at 
work until they can be released on parole on condition that they 
furnish a maintenance for their wives and children. Bonding is 
much more effectual than imprisonment. 

One group of women who especially deserve the sympathy 
and protection of society are dependent widows with families of 
little children. There are probably at present in every city of a 
half million inhabitants two or three thousand such women strug- 
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gling to care for their children and at the same time earn the 
support of the home. That is certainly double work, and it is 
likely either to break down the mother or ruin the children—per- 
haps both. Society must recognize that mothers are performing a 
social function which is possibly more vital than that which soldiers 
give to their country in time of war, and which involves greater 
danger and vastly greater suffering. 

Just how are these needs of the mothers to be met? This 
is not an easy question to answer. In Zurich, Switzerland, the 
children of dependent widows carry home a pension of $2.50 
weekly at the end of each week of successful attendance at school. 
Australia proposes $2.50 weekly for working mothers for a period 
of three months before and three months after the birth of a child. 
The English National Compulsory Insurance Act for working 
men, in addition to the weekly benefits for sickness, accident, unem- 
ployment, and death, provides a maternity allowance of thirty 
shillings for each child of the insured families. In New York city 
a scholarship plan has been devised by which a weekly payment 
of $2.50 is accorded a child which must otherwise leave school and 
go to work. Seventeen states and two cities (Saint Louis and 
Milwaukee) have so-called mothers’ pension laws, and in eight 
other States such laws are pending. In Ohio the recent mothers’ 
pension law provides, in addition to widows, for pensions to wives 
of prisoners, to deserted wives after a period of three years, and 
to wives and families of incapacitated husbands. The allowance 
is $15 per month for the first child and $7 per month for succeed- 
ing children, and may be paid until the children are of working 
age, but the allowance is only for six months at a time. The 
administration and safe-guarding of the law is assigned to the 
Juvenile Court and its probation officers, and the moneys are to 
be paid from the county funds. Every effort is made in the Ohio 
law to take advantage of neighborly kindness and private charitable 
agencies. It is evident that such a system of pensions has grave 
dangers. It may easily result in pauperizing families. It may 
strike at the roots of independence. It opens the way for efforts 
to unload upon the State by individuals and private organizations. 
It may result in deception, fraud, and desertion of families. Ulti- 
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mately the needs of widowed and deserted or dependent mothers 
will be largely met by social insurance against accident, disease, 
unemployment, maternity, and death. This is much better than 
direct pensions, since it equalizes burdens upon workers, employers, 
and the industries involved, and since it is really not charity but 
a return to the workers of the losses actually involved in industry. 
With the development of social insurance the need of mothers’ 
pensions will largely decrease but never will be done away with. 
Such insurance will bring small relief to women until a change 
of sentiment puts it into the mother’s hands to be used for the 
advantage of the home and for the relief in part of her own strain. 
Meanwhile dependent mothers should not be allowed to suffer. No 
fear of mismanagement or abuse should deter the State from com- 
ing to the assistance of at least the more serious cases. The danger 
of abuse will never be escaped under any system. 

After all has been said, personal independence and neighborly 
assistance are vastly greater and much more to be desired than 
public or private relief agencies. For one widow who receives 
aid from public or private relief agencies there are a half dozen 
who support themselves and their children, or who are supported 
in part or in whole by relatives or personal friends. The grand- 
mother takes in the grandchildren or the aunt her nieces while 
their mother works, or fwo work cooperatively, one keeping the 
home and taking in light work while the other seeks employment 
outside the home. They constitute an army of hard-working, 
determined women: teachers, clerks, office women, newspaper 
women, scrub women, seamstresses, and laundresses. We must 
also recognize that the changes which are necessary before mother- 
hood comes to its own are changes in custom and personal morality 
more than in economic condition, although the two must go to- 
gether. Probably in nine out of ten homes the husband is able 
to give the wife what she needs if he has the will to do so. Until 
the average man is better trained, until he escapes from the old- 
time subordination of the wife to the husband, until he is willing 
to grant to his wife a place of equality by his side, until boys are 
trained for the duties of the home and indoctrinated in the right 
relation of husband to wife the laws will go haltingly. Every 
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agency, like the Christian church, which makes men juster, fairer, 
more considerate husbands is doing fundamental work. 

But in all this agitation let us remember that the vast ma- 
jority of homes are sound and happy. Let us not mourn over the 
sorrows of the unfortunate until we forget to break our alabaster 
boxes of ointment over the heads of our happy wives and children. 
Let us not forget the sturdy sons and daughters coming from these 
broken homes who have appreciated the sacrifice of their mothers 
and who have brought honor to their names. We live in a favored 
land. My own city is filled with institutions for the protection 
of mothers and children—city welfare institutions, Associated 
Charities, orphanages, Humane Society, Juvenile Court, maternity 
hospital, Babies’ Dispensary, visiting nurses, fresh air camps, 
schools, and churches. With these efficient and powerful philan- 
thropies, with the new State employers’ liability law and mothers’ 
pension law, with the vast unseen charities of our citizens, Cleve- 
land is already far on the way to the realization of the New Era 
for Motherhood. Doubtless the same might be said of every large 
city of the land, if its citizens took stock of their social resources. 
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SONGS OF LABOR 


Lazsor Sunday is at hand. A glimpse at some of the recent 
labor poetry may inspire the preacher to do it justice. 

Two of the younger English poets, John Masefield and Wil- 
fred Wilson Gibson, have turned themselves to the life and labor 
of the people, have put their culture to the expression of the plain 
realities of common life. For his theme Masefield turns away 
from “princes and prelates” and prefers 


Rather the scorned—the rejected—the men hemmed in with the spears; 


The men of the tattered battalion which fights till it dies, 
Dazed with the dust of the battle, the din and the cries, 
The men with the broken heads and the blood running into their eyes. 


He will leave to others “the music, the color, the glory, the gold” ; 
he will take “a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mold.” Gibson 
sits in his easy chair by his fireside and sees 


Amber woodland streaming, 
Topaz islands dreaming, 
Sunset cities gleaming, 
Spire on burning spire; 


Then 


I shut my eyes to heat and light 

And saw, in sudden night, 

Crouched in the dripping dark, 

With steaming shoulders stark, 

The man who hews the coal to feed my fire. 


The dull figures of official reports tell us how we kill twice as many 
miners as Europe does, how we increase that hazard three times 
in mines where there is no organization of the men to protect 
themselves—and they move us not at all. In Fires Gibson puts 
the hazard of coal mining into vivid pictures that challenge the 
conscience. There are two brothers who sit and wait for 


“The stealthy after-damp that creeping, creeping, 
Takes strong lads by the throat, and drops them sleeping 
To wake no more for any woman’s weeping.” 
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The end comes thus: 


“Dick, with his arms clasped tight about his brother, 
Whispered with failing breath 

Into the ear of death: 

‘Come, Robert, cuddle closer, lad; it’s cold.’” 


Against this grim price of coal, the working of men as long as they 
can be made to work and for as little as they can be made to take, 
this killing of men by preventable accidents, we put, to shield 
ourselves, foolish fictions about the dull nerves and stolid natures 
of the workers. But Gibson shatters our comfort with grim 
pictures of the heartache of the women—the girl who pleaded in 
vain with her lover to leave the mine because she had seen her 
father and brothers carried home, and his brothers, father, and 
grandfather had all ended their lives in the pit: 

“How could I ever rest at all, 

With that remembrance in my heart, 

While you were in the pit— 

With dread forever on me 

That you, too, would be brought 

And laid, a broken bundle, at my feet, 

Or never come to me at all again? 

How could I live 

With ears forever listening for the rumble 

Of fresh disaster? 

With eyes forever wide with dread to see 

The flames leap up the shaft?” 


The deadly results of overwork are recorded in scientific 
studies of the effects of fatigue, but Gibson writes them with lines 
of blood that compel the understanding. There is the printer 
working overtime making picture books dealing 

With sunny fields and running brooks, 
Ships at sea and golden sands, 

Queer white towns in Eastern lands, 
Tossing palms on coral strands— 


Until at times the clank and whirr and click 
And shimmer of white paper turned him sick. 


The factory inspectors may prove to us that the tenth hour is the 
most deadly and we still pass by on the other side of the road, but 
here calls the life of one man deadened by fatigue: 
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“Until the sleek machine, with roar and glare, 
Began to take him in a dazzling snare; 
When fascinated, with a senseless stare, 

It drew him slowly toward it, till his hair 
Was caught betwixt the rollers.” 


To spur us to quickly add short-hour to rest-day legislation Gibson 
paints the deadly revulsion of fatigue until Sunday was useless 
because the wheels would not stop whirring, the oil smell would 
not vanish, 


“And stiil before his eyes, the blind, white glare, 
And then the colors dancing in his head, 
A maddening maze of yellow, blue, and red.” 


Sleep, like Sunday, was a boon denied: 


“Too racked with sleeplessness to think of bed 
Save as a hell, where you must toss and toss, 
With colors, shooting in insane cris-cross 
Before wide, prickling, gritty, sleepless eyes.” 


Into the monotony of toil leaps in vivid words the heroism that 
not even machine industry may kill. The youth whose very being 
had been molded by the toil of the blast furnace walks with youth 
that cannot forget the 


“Clattering whirr of her machine... 
Straining thread and stabbing needle.” 


A child stands in peril through a slide of slag: 


“She saw him reel and fall... 

And thought him done for . . . then 

Her lover, brave and tall, 

A very fire-bright god of men! 

He stooped . . . and now she knew the lad 
Was safe with Robert, after all.” 


The tragedy of the homeless man, whom we study in our lodging 
house and employment bureau reports, is written in the story of the 
tramp who came to the coke oven to warm his “naked, icy, burning 
bones” and there faces what we blink—the deeper tragedy of the 
homeless girl, saves her from suffocation and gives her his last 
crust. All this is life as they know it who have seen it among 
those whom the machine has thrown aside. 
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In Daily Bread Gibson chronicles the life of the plain 
people. With utter simplicity of art he reveals things great and 
mean, rare and common, walking side by side. The beauty and 
the mystery of life bear hard upon its sordid triviality, its bitter 
cruelty. The tale of The Shop is told by a foundry worker. It 
pictures the typical little store of the workers’ neighborhood, its 
keeper dreaming of the sea and the flowers and the air of his 
native village and longing for them for the healing of his sick 
child. 

“The flowers were blooming to the water’s edge: 
You’d come on blue-bells like a sea of blue. 


And the primroses! 

Why, every bank, and every lane and hedge, 
Was just one blaze of yellow; and the smell, 
When the sun shone upon them, after wet!” 


Next day, in the foundry, “the anvils had another tune to play,” 
the bellows, and the hammer, too: 


“Primroses and primroses and primroses; 
And in the clouds of steam and white-hot glow 
I seemed to see primroses everywhere.” 


Later, while the father serves a poor child who has “a hacking, 
racking cough,” he tells of the letter from his child now away 
with the primroses and the sea: 


“And pigs! Of all the wonders of the West, 
His mother wrote, he loved the pigs the best. 


And all next day the anvils rang with pigs: 

The bellows roared and rumbled with loud laughter 
Until it seemed the workshop had gone wild, 

And it would echo, echo, ever after 

The tune the hammer tinkled on and off, 

A silly tune of primroses and pigs.” 


This is the life of the poor; the hacking cough and the dream 
of the sea, the dirty street and the remembered bloom of flowers, 
the struggle with pain and—the heart of a child: 


“I heard the boy shriek out in shrill delight, 
‘And, father, all the little pigs were black!’” 
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Gibson also sings the life of the sea, no longev a great adven- 
ture, but another hazardous employment for overworked and 
underpaid men. He knows the heartaches and the toils of the 
fisher folks. He has 


“caught the stormy summons of the sea 
And dared the restless deeps that, day and night, 
Surge with the life-song of humanity.” 


But this is Masefield’s theme. In “Salt Water Ballads” he reveals 
the labor of those who do business in the great waters with the 
keen insight that has given us dramas of the soul of great spiritual 
power. From Homer down men have sung the majesty of the 
sea, have intoned its imperial splendor, but this man tells the plain 
tale of its toilers. The romance and mystery of the ocean glimmer 
in the background. He knows well the call of its beauty and its 
power. 

“I must down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 


And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 
And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the sea-gulls crying.” 


And again, in the prayer of the old Spanish mariner: 


“And let me pass in a night at sea, a night of storm and thunder, 
In the loud crying of the wind through sail and rope and spar.” 


Lines that better than these reveal the beauty of the sea have 
never been written: 

“Delicate, cool sea-weeds, green and amber-brown, 

In beds where shaken sunlight slowly filters down.” 
Or this: 


“The hushed sea seems to hold her breath, 
And o’er the giddy, swaying spars, 
Silent and excellent as Death, 
The dim blue skies are bright with stars.” 


But the real motif of these songs is the curse of the sea upon life, 


the burden it lays upon the sailor. Men conquer it, but ever they 
get conquered. It scatters their fishing fleets and flings their 
liners to the bottom. The danger of fog and collision and ship- 
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wreck, the perilous chance of the seaman’s life, is here told on 
the lips of the sailors themselves: 


“Them’s the work o’ the Lord you sees in steam ’n’ sailing ships— 
Rocks ’n’ fogs ’n’ shattering seas ’n’ breakers right ahead, 
"N’ work o’ nights ’n’ work o’ days enough to strike you dead.” 


Here is the bitter truth that the brutality of man is worse than th 
brutality of the sea. There are ships that treat a sick man thus: 


“Sir, can I have a sack?’ I says, ‘for Dick ’e’s fit to die,’ 
‘Oh, sack be shot!’ the skipper says. ‘Jest let the rotter lie!’” 


And then there is the man aloft who drops overboard, lifting 
hand and his cry “in the white of the wake”: 
“"N’ the old man said, “‘There’s a cruel sea runnin’, 
A cold green Barney’s Bull of a sea runnin’; 


It’s hard, but I ain’t agoin’ to let a boat be lowered’: 
So we left him there to die.” 


On shore the community offers the sailor the same neglect, the 
same stony indifference. Masefield gives, as Masefield can, a 
glimpse of the lives of the sailors ashore. His friends are the 
crimps of the boarding house and the girls of the town. Callous- 
ness and brutality, his treatment from above, get ingrained in the 
seaman : 


“*Bill, he’s dead,’ was all they said; he’s dead, ’n’ there he lies.’ 


‘It’s rough about Bill,’ the fo’c’s’le said, ‘we'll have to stand 
his wheel.’ ” 


He lays bare for us the naked soul of the sailor, the submissive 
fatalism that dominates him as the result of his contact with the 
overwhelming odds against him, both of nature and of man: 


“Dunno about Life—it’s jest a tramp alone 
From wakin’—time to doss. 
Dunno about Death—it’s jest a quiet stone 
All over gray wi’ moss.” 


But Masefield sings of a day that is passing. The hour of 
revolt has struck, even for the workers of the sea. They are per- 
ceiving the power that is crushing their lives. Not even the might 


> 
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of the sea putting its mark of submission on their lives will keep 
them bent to the might of organized capital that drives men for 
hire to exhaustion and to death. Sailors, too, are thinking and 
reading, and demanding changes. They are beginning to see that 
the wrath of the sea is a judgment wrath against human greed 
and human inefficiency; that the power of nature to take her toll 
of life is largely given her by man; that wrecks were fewer if we 
sent ships to sea properly manned and equipped. For twenty 
years our sailors have been trying to get safety legislation and 
for twenty years the shipping interests have been opposing, just 
as for years in England they prevented the painting of a line to 
mark the danger point in loading and sent overinsured and over- 
loaded ships to their doom. At last a compromise measure has 
been passed that insures a degree of safety at sea for passengers 
and crew. 

More significant still than the work of such men as Gibson 
and Masefield is the appearance of singers in the ranks of labor 
itself. A new creative force is entering the world of letters. Its 
first expression is in song. This is the primitive form of litera- 
ture, expressing in rhythmic speech, in ballads and folk song, the 
elemental emotion of life, the fundamental tasks. It is a mighty 
force which now breaks into literary expression, the massed life of 
the toilers. It has been doing titanic things in the modern world; 
it will do equally great things in letters. Crude and rough are its 
first expressions, yet a powerful literature is to be born of the 
emotions, ideals, aspirations, and resolves of the machine workers. 
One of the unfulfilled promises of Kipling’s precocious genius was 
his singing of the powerful rhythm of the machine. That theme 
awaits development, but a bigger one is also at hand. The 
tremendous energies that are being harnessed to the mighty tasks 
of modern industry—are they not kindling equally powerful 
capacities in mankind—vaster emotions, ordered powers of action 
more terrible or helpful than anything known in history? These 
new human forces are yet to be sung. The beginnings of that 
singing are dynamic with the spirit of revolt. In the radical 
labor press the thoughts and emotions of the group of toil are 


continually breaking into verse which, while it may halt and limp, 
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is nevertheless vibrant with power. From a park bench one of 
the homeless nomads who grip the grim and menacing problem 
of unemployment at first hand, one of those modern wanderers 
who read and think and rebel against the ordered civilization 
which is continually pushing them off the edge of life, flings out 
the war challenge of his class in some lines “To a Nine-Inch Gun :” 


“You think of noise and flame and power, 
We feed you a hundred barrels of flour 
Each time your roar. Your flame is fed 
With twenty thousand loaves of bread. 
Silence! A million hungry men 
Seek bread to fill their mouths again.” 


Over in England, from the ranks of the “navvies,” the un- 
skilled wandering workers, comes Patrick Magill in “Songs of the 
Dead End” to fling his anger against the “master class,” to make 
the people of purple and fine linen ponder the gross bestiality, the 
somber, yeasty questionings, of the group who hew the wood 
and draw the water for our luxurious civilization. Thus do they 
live and labor: 


“And there in the primitive fastness, more like brutes than like 
men, 

They’re huddled in rat-riddled cabins, stuck in the feculent fen, 

Where the red searing heat of the summer purges them drier 
than bone, 

Where Medusa-faced winter in turn stiffens their limbs into stone. 

Hemmed-up like fleas in the fissures, sweated like swine in the silt, 

So that your deserts be conquered, so that your mansions be built; 

Hair-poised on the joist or the copestone, and swept by the bellow- 
ing gales, 

Hauling their burdens of granite, bearing their mortar-piled pails, 

Pacing the tremulous gang-planks as the trestles are bent by the 
wind, 

With death and danger before them, and danger and death 
behind.” 


And thus do they die: 


“The wild arms tossed to the heavens, as the outworks crumble 
beneath, 

The curse of surprise and of horror that is hissed through the 
closen teeth, 

The derricks that break at their pivots with the strain of the 
burden they bear, 
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Crushing the men at the windlass before they can utter a prayer; 
The dams rushing wild in the darkness, and hurtling the flood- 
gates free, 
The riotous rain-swollen rivers, that roll like an inland sea, 
Swamping the mud-rimed cabins, and breaking them up as they 
run, 
Where men curse wild in the midnight, and die ere the rising 
sun— 
Die in ee rush of the freshets, screaming in fury and fear, 
As the timbers crunch in the torrent and jam in the glutted weir.” 
In this country the downmost industrial group, more primitive 
and dynamic, strikes a stronger, sterner note in the voice of Arturo 
Giovannitti, passionate idealist, part genius, and all rebel. Edu- 
cated immigrant, coal miner, theological student, journalist, in his 
“Arrows in the Gale” he is the voice of a militant proletariat crying 
from a jail. Here are voiced its inarticulate emotions, its prophetic 
ideals. Helen Keller in her introduction insists that the poetry 
of this man must be judged apart from his economics. But, as 
she intimates, it is the soul of a movement that has made this 
poetry. Here “is an effort to express a multitude of men who 
are lost in an immensity of silence, swallowed up in meaningless 
darkness.” Unquestionably this voice from a jail reveals the 
spirit of the latest movement in the labor world, and it is a spirit 
to be reckoned with. Here is the answer of the Industrial Workers 
of the World to the iron heel of repression—the assertion of its 
soul. Neither its factions nor its incoherent dogmas are as signifi- 
cant as the soul of it. In the work of Giovannitti, as in the move- 
ment itself, one is in the presence of a great emotion. It is the 
soul of revolt, but it is also the soul of solidarity. It has no per- 
sistent faith, and no constructive program, but the feeling of 
solidarity is a great constructive emotion. If it ever can get 
focused it will build and weld. This is the significant contribution 
of the movement—the challenging of the power of Things and the 
insistence upon the value of emotions and ideals. Upon this very 
power of solidarity we have depended not a little in the develop- 
ment of our type of religion. The question now is whether we can 
make this same force work in wider circles for building up, and 
not for pulling down. This is the challenge that Giovannitti flings 
at religion and government. His passionate spirit of revolt flings 
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it with incisive words of true poetic worth. Witness the account 
of the night in jail: 
“All this have I heard in the watchful night, 
And the murmur of the wind beyond the walls, 
And the tolls of a distant bell, 
And the woeful dirge of the rain, 
And the remotest echoes of the sorrowful city.” 


We may well ponder his description of our government as it 
appears to the working class when they meet with lawlessness in 
high places, when they are denied the rights of assembly and free 
speech, when anarchic associations of “good citizens” replace con- 
stitutional guarantees with arbitrary brutality. Out of such an 
experience comes this vision of “The Republic” : 
“And when upon the great surprise 
Flew her disheveled victories 


To all the lands, on all the seas, 
Like angry eagles in the skies, 


“To ring the call of brotherhood 
And hail mankind from shore to shore 
Wrapped in her splendid tricolor 

The People’s virgin bride she stood. 


“This was the dawn. But when the day 
Wore out with all its festive songs, 
And all the hearts and all the tongues 

Were stilled in wonder and dismay— 


“When night with velvet-sandaled feet 
Stole in her chamber’s solitude, 
Behold; she lay there naked, lewd, 

A drunken harlot of the street, 


“With withered breasts and shaggy hair 
Soiled by each wanton, frothy kiss, 
Between a sergeant of police 

And a decrepit millionaire.” 


After these lines it needs to be remembered that, in his address 
before the jury in Salem, Giovannitti said he had “learned upon 
the knees of his mother and father to reverence with tears in his 
eyes the name of a republic.” Is this the bitter voice of a multi- 
tude who have been disillusioned ¢ 

We need also to remember that by way of a desire to serve 
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through the church this man came to where he could write these 
lines regarding “The Prisoner’s Bench” : 


- « « “Don’t dust 
These boards on which our wretched brother fell, 
They are clean, there’s no reason for disgust. 
For the fat millionaire’s revolting stench 
Is not here, nor the preacher’s saintly smell, 
And the judge never sat upon this bench.” 


This is his revolt against state and church: “I fling my shaft and 
my disgust against your gospel and your law.” It is no time 
to indulge revulsion nor resentment against this contemptuous 
rejection of our cherished doctrines, but to face the reason for it. 
Nor is there a refuge for us in the temperament and history of 
this man and the group he speaks for. Here is a soul—full of 
passionate aspirations, with a vast pity for the woes of mankind— 
unsatisfied by state or church. He finds sections of the church in 
repressive alliance with those who are determined to refuse all 
hearing to the wrongs of the workers, reads of preachers willing 
to club them, to shoot them down. He finds larger sections of the 
church issuing proclamations of social justice but unable yet to 
translate them into action. Not for lack of teaching but for lack 
of an opportunity for action Giovannitti becomes a rebel against 
the gospel and the law by way of reverence for church and state, 
because the institutions of the church and state furnished no outlet 
for his fiery soul to realize its aspirations constructively. Witness 
his challenge in the interview of the Magdalene with the prosperous 
preacher of the wealthy church: 


“You said that I believed and was forgiven, 
That faith alone can save and purify, 

And from the stews I came, whence I was driven, 
To seal upon your lips a monstrous lie. 


“For though I have believed and not denied Him, 
Though with my bitter tears I washed his feet, 

The harpy clutch of greed that crucified Him 
Has dragged me back into the sunless street. 


“From pit to pit it dragged me down, a mourner 

Of His great shattered dream, with blows and sneers, 
And you have seen me stand around the corner, 

A traded strumpet for two thousand years. 
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“You saw them with their hands of fiendish malice, 
From this, my withered, soulless flesh of pain, 

Wring out the gold with which they bought the chalice 
Where now you gulp his precious blood again.” 


Behind the brutal overstatement is enough of truth to make us 
wince. The fierce, bitter protest is a challenge to the church to 
immediate and effective social action. Giovannitti touched the 
church before the present social movement was manifest. If that 
movement goes boldly on to the imperative task of social recon- 
struction it can conserve such spirits as his for constructive ends. 
Jails are no answer to this rebel spirit. There are behind it deep 
wrongs which must be righted. There is a prophetic note in its 
challenge. It warns us to remove the causes of revolt, to guide 
the revolutionary spirit into constructive activities, or to take the 
consequences. To church and state the alternative of justice or 
conflict is offered. To the House of Greed—let the poet tell it: 


“One day our bleeding, ever-plodding feet, 

Lit by the torch of love, shall stop before 

The House of Greed, and hard upon the door, 
Clenched in-our fist the scythe of Time shall beat. 


“Two messengers that day shall pass the gate, 
One, white-clad, who shall bear the salt and bread 
Of peace, and One who, cloaked in gory red, 
Shall bring the everlasting doom to hate.” 


One shall ask entrance for the outcast brother: 


“‘Open your door, receive him at your hearth, 
Break bread with him and he shall break his sword, 
And from this day the kingdom of the Lord 
Be evermore established on the earth.’ 


“Thus shalt thou say. But if his heart of guilt 
Be hardened, then the Somber One, whose brow 
Is seared by all the fires and ne’er did bow, 
Shall come forth, both his hands upon the hilt.” 


Alaragy A Mena 





Cerebral Records 


CEREBRAL RECORDS 


Iw the cortical neurones there are certain modifying processes 
all the while going on. These processes, which are psycho-physical, 
make their record and determine very largely what we are to 
become. In the light of this fact it may be said that every human 
being is an autobiographer. In some instances the record made 
is not as highly particularized as in others, but every man writes 
of himself up to the full extent of his living. How interesting 
these automatic movements in the psycho-physical mechanism of 
man in and through which he writes an account of himself! This 
account may be thought of as his cerebral diary, one that he un- 
consciously keeps, yet with diligence and accuracy, and begins 
keeping in his very early life. Instinct as it has been with the 
prevailing ideals and ambitions of the past, what is more interest- 
ing than an old and well-kept diary? In after years, among the 
long-since neglected but at one time precious treasures, it accident- 
ally comes to light. It may chance to be found in an archive 
holding some of the choicer records of the past. Finding it here 
retells of the interest and place it once had in our thought and life. 
And how delightfully readable that old diary is! How interesting 
its resurrections! But the diary embodying the autobiography 
contemplated in this paper is not altogether a superannuated 
record. It has not been consigned to the limbo of our yesterdays. 
It is down-to-date history, never having been laid aside from the 
time of its first writing. And this diary is a record made upon 
the cortex of the brain—the psychic account book that every man 
carries. This record, being cerebral, requires an expert reader to 
decipher its meaning, but when read and interpreted constitutes 
a most fascinating and highly suggestive message. To the critical 
student of psycho-physics our cerebral record is one of especial 
and absorbing interest and is becoming more and more so in the 
researches of modern psychology. Embodying, as it does, an 
account of what every man has made himself in psychical fiber and 
temper, it may not be altogether without interest to the less critical 
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observer to know something of the significance of the writing in 
this diary. 

A maxim of ancient pagan philosophy was “Know thyself!” 
If it be asked, What does this maxim contemplate? I suspect 
the answer, in substance, might be, Take careful note of your 
subjective life—your varied moods of thought and feeling and will, 
your passional instincts and desires, your moral and religious 
proclivities, your dominating ideals and aspirations and purposes; 
in short, the full movement of your subjective life. But the sub- 
jective life is always tending to come to some form of objective 
expression. To be able to posit the probable mode of expression 
and direction that life will take is to know one’s self in the sense 
of this ancient maxim. But the significant thing in self 
knowledge, when you come to individualize it, is the fact of its 
variation in different persons. How account for this? While 
every self is patterned after the same general model yet cach 
separate self, in certain particulars, is distinct from every other 
self and has its own characterizing qualities and peculiarities. 
Herein centers the vital significance of this consideration. Shall 
this difference be ascribed to some transmitted hereditary bias? 
But if we think of heredity as handing down the wide differenti- 
ation to be noted in the selfhood of individuals the question would 
doubtless arise, In what way could heredity feature these distinc- 
tions? Evidently in no other way than on the assumption that 
they were ancestrally inherent before the transmission, and there- 
fore need to be accounted for the same as immediately existing 
differences that mark the selfhood of any individual. While in 
the working out of these self-characterizing differences they may 
become intensified through a series of hereditary transmissions, 
their solution is to be sought back of this, sought in the cerebral 
organism, in the registry that the soul makes of its life-moods and 
modes of thought and feeling and action. These are written upon 
and within the physical structure of the brain. The brain is the 
instrument through which the soul acts in the expression of its 
purposes and life. This cerebral record is found to be greatly 
varied in the mode and complexity of its entries. It is in this 
variation of cerebral registry that the difference observable in the 
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self or personality of the human race centers. By cerebral registry 
is meant simply and only the molding or conformation to which 
the cortical substance of the brain is subjected under the prompting 
of the various stimuli that act upon it and to which it is responsive. 
It is not the function of this paper to attempt any scientific discus- 
sion of the anatomical and neuric structure of the brain or of its 
mode of response under the impingent effect of sensorial and 
psychical stimuli. It contemplates only a very broad and general 
position, namely, that the structure of the brain is modified— 
molded—under the movements of our sensorial and psychical life. 

Our first cerebral impressions are sensorial. They are modi- 
fications made upon the cortex of the brain under the stimulation 
of the sensorial and motor nerve movements. These modifications 
are definitely located on the brain area according as one or another 
of the senses has been in exercise. Following these sensori-motor 
activities within the brain are the movements of our psychical life, 
in which is included every tendency or instinct of the soul express- 
ing itself as an intellectual or moral or passional or volitional 
impulse. Each of these impulses is formative, each leaving its 
characteristic impression upon the brain. It is more especially in 
view of cerebral conformation that results from an exercise of the 
spiritual and religious tendencies of the soul that this subject is 
presented. This conformation shows itself in definite markings 
on the cortex of the brain, following clearly as the resultant of 
such exercise, and that gives the spiritual instinct an assurance 
of a right of way in our life, a right of way resting upon a stronger 
foundation than is perhaps realized without special investigation. 
The modern scientific approach to religion through the channel of 
psycho-physics reveals in a new light something of the strength 
of the tie that binds the spiritual within to the soul of man. This 
is an exceedingly interesting field to enter and investigate. It 
brings to view and to our consideration facts that had no place in 
the theological survey of earlier days; facts which, while they do 
not disturb the position and thought of earlier theological teaching, 
give us an additional and supplemental foundation stone for the 
traditional faith and hope we cherish. The religious instinct, 
when it comes to assertive power in our lives, has a physiological 
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basis. It comes to have this basis by virtue of an inherent religious 
propensity acting as a stimulus through the neuric structure of 
the brain—acting so as to modify its cellular arrangement. With 
regard to that most interesting, and at present somewhat hypo- 
thetical, piece of investigation as to how the soul, through its 
natural propensities, acts in conjunction with the sensory and 
motor movements of the nervous system so as to be always modify- 
ing the cellular structure of the brain, suffice it here to say that 
in all probability our entire instinctive and psychical output, what 
ever it may be, exerts a conforming power in the cortex of the 
brain. And this leads to the very probable position that character 
has a physiological correlate. It is a composite of what we think 
and feel and act, all of which makes its cerebral record. The reli 
gious instinct, then, which is one of the channels through which 
character comes to expression, has a physiological basis. That is, 
it comes to expression through a certain definite arrangement of 
the cortical neurones. In its origin we probably think of the reli 
gious instinct as of divine inspiration, but being stimulated it has, 
in common with all other instincts of the soul, a cerebral basis. 
And in the measure that this instinct is exercised does it come to 
have a more prominent and permanent lodgment in the structural 
conformation of the central nervous system. All activities of the 
soul, intellectual, emotional, and volitional, exert a conforming 
power upon the cerebral area; are registered in its substance. 

In his Elements of Psychology Thorndike tells us that the 
nervous system by its power of modification affords the physiologi- 
cal basis for changes of intellect and character. “The brain under 
the stimulation to which it is subject is continually becoming a 
new thing. From month to month it takes on new habits. Every 
thing that is manifested, as knowledge, power, self-control, habits 
of thought and action, attitudes and capacities of mind, skill, and 
training, may be paralleled within by alterations which the neu- 
rones have undergone. If we had perfect knowledge of the entire 
history of a man’s brain we should find in its actions and conse 
quent changes the parallel of his life of thought and action.” As 
an evidence of this fact, and in confirmation of it, examine the 
cerebral center at different steps of its development. Take, for 
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example, the brain of a child before it has been acted upon by any 
stimuli—before there has been any exercise of the sensorial or 
psychical proclivities—and it will present a very different appear- 
ance as to the formation of its substance from what it does after 
it has reached its highest possible development. In the case of 


an undeveloped child the brain surface will appear as an “oval 


mass of grayish white matter supplied with abundant blood 
vessels.” In the matured state of this same brain its substance on 
the cortex will be thrown into many convolutions or wrinkles and 
these wrinkles will be of varying depth, the depth in each case 
depending upon the degree of development, sensorial, mental, 
moral, passional, that the soul has reached. In his Destiny of 
Man Fisk writes that “In the brain of a great scholar the furrows 
are very deep and crooked and hundreds of creases appear which 
are not found in the brains of ordinary men.” If it be asked what 
causes this addition of creases or furrows in the maturer brain 
that are not present in its earlier stages of development, the answer 
is, They are due to the various forms of sensorial and psychical 
activity to which the soul has been given. They are the streets 
that the soul has made in the substance of the brain as it has run 
to and fro over its neuric roadways in the prosecution of its various 
forms of activity. And the longer the soul has kept up its sensory 
and psychical activities the more marked its roadbeds will become 
in the substance of the brain, and the more dominant its power 
and efficiency will be as the result of these cerebral convolutions. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, discussing the subject of Mechanism in 
Thought and Morals, projects this query: “Is the brain, like the 
rocks in the Sinaitie Valley, written all over with inscriptions 
left by the long caravans of thought as they have passed year after 
year through its mysterious recesses ?’’ He then continues, “When 
we see a railway train sliding by in the same line day after day 
we infer the existence of a track which guides it,” and then follows 
his inference, “How can we doubt that there is a track laid down 
in some permanent disposition of the thinking marrow for the 
story that our life is telling?’ He takes the ground that it is not 
improbable that our psychical life has a material record, “That 
the brain is scarred and seamed with infinitesimal hieroglyphics 
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as the features are engraved with the traces of thought and pas- 
sion.” Dr. M. Foster, F.R.S., says, “In all the higher processes 
of the brain we must recognize that .. . action determines struc- 
tures; meaning by structure molecular arrangement and disposi- 
tion. What marvelous possibilities loom up on the basis of mole- 
cular readjustment! It has been estimated that there are from 
one to two thousand millions of cells in the cortex of the brain.” 
If this be so it is evident that the possibility of varied structural 
arrangement is practically incalculable. The soul has material in 
almost infinite abundance in and through which to prosecute its 
activities and make its records. If all our psychical activities are 
registered in the brain tissue, and have a definitely conforming 
power over it, then the moral and religious activities of the soul 
make their impression and peculiarly characterizing conformation 
in the organic substance of the brain, so that it may be said the 
spiritual in man has a physiological correlate, a cerebral basis. 

It may be noted here that this position does not antagonize 
or disturb the orthodoxy of the most conservative. It robs no one 
of his belief in the specifically divine origin and awakening of 
the spiritual instinct, or that inspirations come from above to its 
support. The position only projects these facts of our common 
Christian belief and acceptance into the physiéal setting which 
they undoubtedly have in our cerebral organism. It considers 
them from an additional viewpoint, showing the deeper hold they 
have upon us in the psycho-physical mechanism of our nature. 
In the light of this fact the thought to be emphasized here is that 
our spiritual life, which, in the Christian doctrine, is awakened 
through regeneration, comes to have a physiological basis within 
the brain and through its activities exerts a molding and definitely 
conforming power upon the brain substance. Just as an exercise 
of the soul in the study of mathematics or medicine or law results 
in a specific type of cerebral conformation, so the constant exercise 
of the spiritual instinct, in thought and faith and love and hope 
and practical Christian activity, not only makes but deepens the 
furrows over which it has play in the cerebral instrument of the 
soul. Brierly in his Problems of Living expresses this fact in 
telling and comprehensive language. He says: 
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“The soul is ever shaping its instrument; and although we are some- 
times forced to acknowledge the volatile character of religious feeling 
and desire we have to remember that, in the spiritual evolution of 
humanity, the brain channels along which man’s highest perceptions reach 
him will become immeasurably developed and his capacity in these direc- 
tions correspondingly strengthened. We are in this respect the creators 
of ourselves. Every act of the will by which we respond to the celestial 
voices, by which we reject the lower and choose the higher, adds to the 
perfection of the instrument by which the heavens register themselves 
in us, and every such act of will broadens and deepens the channels along 
which flows the current of spiritual power.” 

This is an admirable putting of the soul’s conforming and recon- 
structive power and work in the cellular structure of the brain. 
How significant their relationship! How interesting to contem- 
plate this intricate and intimate affiliation of the soul with the 
brain and to note its molding processes and movements in its sub- 
stance. In his Hymn in Honor of Beauty Spenser evidently had 
in thought something of this fashioning and constructive power 
of the soul. He wrote, 

For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make. 

This is a poet’s conception and statement of the soul’s functioning 
in our physical make-up. If we may conceive that our bodies 
are shaped through the subtle processes of psychic action it is 
comparatively an easy step to accept the position that the soul 
leaves its conforming impress upon the instrument through which 
it accomplishes this constructive work. In view of the very prob- 
able fact of psycho-physical conformation going on within the 
brain, how important that the spiritual instinct get an active foot- 
ing as early in life as possible, and by so much as it does, in the 
light of this consideration, our religious nature and training become 
assured. It is a fact of common observation that the child is much 
more susceptible to religious impressions and to a religious develop- 
ment than the person of maturer years, the reason being that the 
brain tissue at this period is more plastic, more readily impressible 
than in later life. In the light of this fact the true theory of 
religious culture should be to awaken the spiritual activities of 
the soul at the earliest possible date. The brain grooves of moral 
and spiritual purpose and activity should begin to be made in 
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childhood. “Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it’—because his brain has become 
furrowed and conformed under the influence and power of reli- 
gious thought and feeling and action. In this cerebro-physical 
conformation he has an anchor that holds him, that gives steadfast- 
ness and certainty to his religious ideals and purposes. And 
herein, perhaps, centers one of the very vital secrets in the doctrine 
of religious perseverance. We have probably regarded it as the 
natural result of religious training and purpose, and so it is in 
just the sense in which we have regarded it. This result is physi- 
cally recorded in the cortex of the brain, which is an additional 
element of strength in our purpose of religious perseverance. This 
matter of perseverance has doubtless been attributed to the coopera- 
tion of divine grace and the human will, all of which is true, but 
—the special and significant fact here is that this truth has made 
its impress upon the brain, a fact which we may not have been 
accustomed to fully recognize and consider. 

But many people come to maturity without religious training; 
people in whose lives the spiritual instinct has remained practically 
dormant, has never been summoned to activity, with the result 
that in the brain tissue there has been no corresponding transforma- 
tion, no religious convolution or curvature. In such cases it may 
be said that there are no religious roadbeds for the soul on the 
cortex of the brain. Its substance remains religiously unimpressed 
and undeveloped. Such people have no dominant appetite for the 
higher, better things of life. The spiritual faculty has never had 
a right of way and therefore has made no achievements—has 
written no message of religious convolution upon the brain. Facing 
this fact, an interesting inquiry presents itself: Can such a condi- 
tion be remedied, overcome /—and, if so, how? How shall a person 
who has been indifferent to the promptings of the spiritual instinct, 
who has therefore no roadbeds in the substance of the brain for 
its activities, be awakened to exercise himself in a religious way ’ 
Leaving out of consideration here, and with very definite mental 
reservations, any impulse or stimulus that may come from without, 
is it possible for such a one, under the handicap of the brain reli- 
giously unimpressed and unformed, to act in this spiritual 
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capacity? If it is possible it can be only under the pressure of 
some high-tensioned desire and purpose so to act. Otherwise how 
very improbable that there will be any awakening. If the spiritual 
nature has remained dormant up to the period of mature life noth- 
ing less than an intense and purposeful abiding desire for its 
supremacy will ever bring it to the front in the soul. And this 
desire must have the deliberate backing and energizing of the will 
if the spiritual ever gains a right of way. It may not be dog- 
matically asserted, yet it can be very reasonably accepted that the 
Great Teacher saw this when he conditioned the attainment of 
righteousness, as stated in the fourth beatitude, upon hungering 
and thirsting. These are words expressing a high-tensioned desire 
and purpose for the moral condition proposed. Indeed, how other- 
wise attainable? For if the period of maturity be reached in a 
spiritually destitute condition, the brain cells have lost, in a great 
degree, their plasticity—have become more or less stereotyped, so 
that nothing less than a high pressure of purposeful desire for the 
spiritual will make for it a reconstructive right of way in the tissue 
of the brain. Hence the necessity of hungering and thirsting in 
order that the plowshare of righteousness may be driven through 
the hardened brain area that has been left spiritually uncultivated. 
Carpenter in his Mental Physiology writes that “from the time the 
brain has attained its full maturity the acquirement of new modes 
of action and the discontinuance of those which have become 
habitual are alike difficult. The intellectual and moral character 
has become in a great degree fixed, so that although new impres- 
sions are being constantly received they have much less power in 
directing the course of psychical action than they had at an earlier 
period—that course being thereafter determined by established uni- 
formities and by the volitional power of selective attention.” This 
is the scientific statement that if you take on a new moral quality 
in later life there must be a hungering and thirsting so to do; an 
intense purpose and desire to attain the new quality. But in the 
Christian doctrine the attainment of a new moral quality does not 
come to pass exclusively through a strong purposeful intention 
on the part of the one desiring renewal. The awakening of such 
a desire has, in the first place, to be accounted for. This intro- 
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duces us into the realm of the supernatural. The man who starts 
out in the direction of a new ethical life has been awakened so to 
do by the influence of the Spirit of God—he has been morally 
renewed by his Spirit. How this renewal is accomplished we may 
never definitely know. But the question projects itself here, Can 
there be any such renewal except it be psycho-physical !—except 
there be some reconstructive modification in the cerebral cortex? 
If the regenerative power of the Spirit of God acts upon and within 
the soul to the awakening of new impulses and purposes does he 
not act as a stimulus through the nervous organism—act in such 
a way as to produce some reconstruction of its cortical center? 
This, of course, is speculative, and in the very nature of the ques- 
tion cannot be otherwise. But if we admit the fact of cerebral 
modification under the impact of ordinary psychic stimuli there 
is an inference of probability that the Spirit of God, acting as an 
awakening stimulus, will make use of the channels that nature 
has provided for the processes and evolution of our spiritual life, 
and so leave his impress upon the brain in the same way that any 
psychic action modifies its structure. This indeed seems to be 
quite as rationally believable as it would be to hold that the Spirit 
of God, in some unique way, fulfills his mission within us inde 
pendently of our neural organism. In point of fact it may be 
held that the permanency of a religious awakening, whatever addi- 
tional factors may enter into it, depends upon a certain definite 
physical modification at the cerebral center. If this be so, may 
we not reasonably think that the Spirit of God, as a stimulus, will 
act so as to produce this modification? If this be admitted, then 
we have the fact of the supernatural acting in the channels of the 
natural and as simply supplemental to the psychic endeavor that 
is normally put forth for the attainment of a higher spiritual life. 
On this hypothesis the supernatural follows in the same roadway 
as that through which our sensorial and psychical activities have 
been conducted. 

But concerning this matter of the supernatural in the regene- 
ration of the human soul the present day psychology would reduce 
it to the minimum, referring it to certain predisposing natural 
psychic conditions rather than to the Spirit of God acting in any 
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“peculiarly miraculous way.” Its explanation of the sudden 
conversion that sometimes comes in a cataclysmic crisis of the 
emotions is “that it is due largely to the subconscious incubation 
and maturing of motives, deposited by the experiences of life,” 
thrust up, in a cyclonic rush, into consciousness by some suggestion 
or mysterious automatic movement to which certain temperaments 
are especially predisposed. Professor James admits somewhat 
guardedly the possibility of the supernatural in the conversion of 
certain persons, but takes the ground that the supernatural impres- 
sion comes through the misty region of the subconscious. This 
may be the psychologist’s door of God’s admittance into the human 
soul. There is no objection to this method of access. It would 
not seem to be vital whether he comes to us directly through the 
channel of our neural organism or reaches into contact with the 
soul through the region of the subliminal self. The essential thing 
is that he initiates an impulse that reaches the life of the soul to 
its spiritual renewal. If he does this by awakening our subliminal 
resources—the fears, ideals, motives, impulses, and memories that 
have had a place in the past of our lives, projecting them into 
consciousness as a stimulus to our regeneration—then the work 
would seem to be as really supernatural as if the Spirit wrought 
directly upon the heart by an immediate impulse. If the sub- 
liminal self is a storage battery of regenerative possibilities that 
have failed to accomplish their mission until a man has reached 
fixity of habits and character it will be reasonably permissible to 
say that only the Spirit of God connects this battery with his soul 
to its renewal. This is quite as easily believable as it would be 
to accept the hypothesis that regeneration is purely a subjective 
matter, the result of an automatic uprising of stimuli, of an emo- 
tional storm, from the subliminal self that awakens the conscious- 
ness of God’s claims upon us and drives it home until the soul 
is morally renewed. This is a piece of subjectivism that prac- 
tically eliminates the supernatural, and does it on the basis of 
a theory quite as difficult to accept as it would be to admit of the 
renewal doctrine through the special awakening and energizing 
influence of the Spirit of God. It is to be noted here that, in the 
event of a belated religious awakening, before the spiritual faculty 
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comes to its full and highest enthronement, there are many counter 
conflicts within the soul, struggles wherein the newly awakened 
desire and purpose make their claim and contention for supremacy, 
and, on the other hand, wherein the sensuous and questionable 
passional instincts of the soul contend for a right of way. In his 
Roman epistle Paul gives us a very graphic account of this con- 
tention. There is an awakened sense of good that struggles for 
mastery, but at the same time there is a counter movement that 
wars against the soul’s higher purpose, making it, in the clash of 
good and evil, a perpetual arena for “combative chaos.” And the 
notable thing in this warfare is that the lower tendencies are ever 
getting the best of the fight. This is because they have had the 
right of way for most of the life and have left their conforming 
impress upon the cortex of the brain, malformation curvatures 
wrought out from thinking, acting, and living under the inspira- 
tion and guidance of evil. Professor James in his Gifford Lectures 
of 1901-1902 on Varieties of Religious Experience has one lec- 
ture, on what he calls the “divided self,” in which he discusses 
this matter of controversy between good and evil in the soul, giving 
several notable instances on a par with Paul’s classic one in Ro- 
mans. Among these citations he mentions Augustine in his 
struggle to attain the standard of a higher life. He had had a 
half pagan and half Christian bringing up at Carthage, but the 
pagan influence had become dominant, bringing him into the 
shackles of the grossest sensuality. His conflict for the supremacy 
of the higher spiritual life was most intense and earnest, tragic, 
indeed, at times. But the significant fact about it, in this connec- 
tion, is the constancy of his defeat at first in attempting to main- 
tain the higher religious ideals to which he had been awakened. 
A jarring discord of irreconcilable opposites went on within his 
soul with the invariable predominance of the sensual over the 
spiritual, making, for a long while, sad havoc of his peace of mind. 
These cases of unrest and struggle and defeat are cited as instances 
and as an evidence that the spiritual instinct has not yet made 
for itself a structural basis on the cortex of the brain. Its demands 
are recognized as authoritative, and as entitled to a place of regard ; 
there is a measure of desire that they shall be uppermost in the 
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soul; but this instinct has not yet made the cerebro-physical modi- 
fication that can assure its complete predominance and therefore 
must it endure these setbacks that are invariably incidental to the 
movements and progress of a beginning life. 

How it is that the brain conforms to sight and sound and 
thought and desire and imagination and will—to all persisting 
sensory and psychic movements of the soul—so that they become 
finally a dominating power in the life, or why a certain cerebral 
conformation is essential to the strength and permanence of the 
soul’s instincts and activities, may not be so readily understood. 
The secret must go to the mental physiologists for solution. In 
the meantime the fact of cerebral conformation may be accepted 
as the law that God has prescribed to reign in the movements and 
development of our psychic life. 


alee a 
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WAGES AND WICKEDNESS 


I. Wuen the young ruler had departed from Jerusalem with 
sorrowful spirit because the Master’s answer to the question “What 
shall I do?” was, “Go sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and 
come and follow me,” Peter, with characteristic impulsiveness, 
approaching Jesus, said, with an air of self-worthiness, “Behold, 
we have forsaken all and followed thee: what shall we have ?” 
Our Lord promptly seized upon these two incidents as presenting 
a good opportunity to enunciate two deep basal principles of the 
kingdom of heaven and delivered the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard. These two inquirers had mistaken the nature of the 
Kingdom. The young synagogue official supposed that there was 
something he might do that he might merit eternal life. As if 
everlasting life could be secured by some act of ostentatious devo- 
tion. Peter blundered in another direction. In reply to the 
Master’s command about giving up all he ventured to inquire 
what he and the other disciples should have as reward for their 
self-abnegation. Christ thereupon emphasizes by gentle instruc- 
tion the great fact that the kingdom of heaven on earth is entered 
not by doing or having, but by believing—by faith. 

Jesus on another occasion, when he was asked, “What shall 
we do that we might work the works of God?” answered, “This 
is the work of God, that ye might believe on him whom he hath 
sent.” Faith, then, is works. Paul caught the Master’s meaning 
when he writes, “Therefore being justified by faith”; and the 
truth flashed upon Luther when, ascending the steps of the Lateran 
on his knees, he suddenly arose to his feet and cried out, “The 
just shall live by faith!’ The entrance to the kingdom of heaven 
is not by works, for the one-hour toilers in the vineyard received 
a denarius of the same value as those who had wrought the entire 
twelve hours. The important lesson is that it is not what man 
does that merits him heaven, but what he believes. The Towers 
of Babel of either ancient or modern builders cannot even reach 
the clouds; the earth’s Babylons and Romes are in a few genera- 
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tions merely ruins haunted by moles and bats and curio vandals, 
and man’s little systems of philosophy are but the laughing-stock 
of succeeding generations. Man’s best works are but houses of 
sand on the strand of the restless ocean of eternity, to be washed 
away by the resistless tide of events. Man is not the architect of 
his own fortunes: he is a builder; God is the architect. When 
man assumes the position of architect as well as builder, crumbling 
towers of Babel and the confusion of unbelief inevitably result. 
God can be known only by faith, and the redoubts of the Almighty 
cannot be scaled by man’s little labor or logic. 

It must not be concluded from this that our Lord is encourag- 
ing the anarchistic idea that there is no reward or honor to the 
man who industriously applies himself to a full day’s labor. Labor 
is worship. Labor is life and growth. Labor is happiness and 
peace. The most pitiable object is the idle man. The honest 
laborer is the only real nobleman on earth; it makes him available 
for all the greatest blessings for which God has created men. Rest 
is a blessing only when it recuperates for further labor. Even 
luxurious idleness is not happiness, but leads to moral obliquity, 
extravagance, dissipation, and often to insanity. 

Within the kingdom of heaven the most blessed man is not the 
one-hour toiler. He may gain his entrance by faith, but if he 
would maintain his honor and his blessing, and become a fruitful 
branch, it will be only by continued and loving devotion. Our 
Lord does not here disparage the industrious, painstaking worker 
in his vineyard. He is simply striving to correct the mistakes of 
his disciples in supposing that infinite life is purchasable by cheap 
coins of finite mintage. Faith is the portal to the Kingdom, but 
work the occupation of its citizens. The other great lesson of this 
much-misunderstood parable of the “Laborers in the vineyard” 
is that, in Christ’s kingdom on earth, while there are wages there 
must also be gifts, and while there is justice there must be bounties. 
Christ’s mission was to lift humanity by imparting divinity. The 
young ruler heard Christ say, “Give to the poor, and come and 
follow me.” Christ ever and always linked himself to debased 
and depressed humanity. In God’s government we are familiar 
with his use of wages and gifts. Sin pays wages, but God offers 
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gifts. Man’s sins are promptly paid for with death, for sin is 
death; and if man for his little good received simply wages, it 
would be some temporal or finite reward; but God goes beyond 
man’s earning power and not only gives him wages but adds the 
gift of eternal life. For being faithful in a “few things” God 
not only trusts man to rule “many things,” but admits him into 
“the joy of the Lord.” For finite fidelity there is infinite recom- 
pense. The farmer by labor in his fields touches the hem of the 
garment of the Creator, and the toiler in the vineyard of the Lord 
is introduced to the mystery of life. What God does with man 
man must do with his fellows. To his brothers man must dispense 
bounties and gifts as well as justice and wages. Herein lies the 
solution of the vexatious social problems of our day. Christianity 
is equal to the great task of inaugurating a happy and complete 
social condition. It is a mistaken principle of economics that 
society has no duty to the man who for some reason cannot, or 
does not, earn a full wage. The world is full of fractional men— 
men who are found idle at nine o’clock in the morning, others at 
twelve, others at three in the afternoon, and still others at five 
o'clock. The faithful, industrious man represents a unit; thank 
God there are many such. Then there are the nine twelfths of a 
man, the six twelfths of a man, the three twelfths of a man, and, 
lastly, the one-hour toiler, the one twelfth of a man; all fractions 
of a unit. The great sociological idea emphasized by Jesus in 
this parable is that, just as the lord of the vineyard went out at 
succeeding hours of the day and hired the tardy workmen, so it 
must be the business of the church—the church, I say, and we 
must not shift our responsibility—to do all in its power for the 
fractional man. The units will take care of themselves. Chris- 
tianity has a special mission to the fractional man. If there had 
been no fractional men Christ would not have come. There are 
many superinducing causes which swell the army of fractional 
men. These men are most frequently victims of causes over 
which they had and have no control; and so long as the causes 
are not removed the effects are certain to appear. If the frac- 
tional man receives wages and justice only, he and his family 
will suffer. Gifts and bounties must be wisely dispensed, and with 
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increasing care. The fractional man is the product of heredity 
or environment, or both. If he would be made to approach 
steadily to the dignity of a unit he must be given better environ- 
ment; for, however inexorable heredity may seem to be, it is a 
deep-seated principle of the gospel that environment is stronger 
than heredity. It is safe to say that if all men had the same 
good fortune in ancestry and birth and opportunity, the number 
of unfortunates would be much reduced. Men’s successes or 
failures, as a rule, depend more upon blood and environment than 
upon any phenomenal genius. These paramount problems belong 
not to reformers who exploit vain theories outside of the church 
and constantly denounce the divine Christ and a supernatural 
Book, but it is the plain mission of Christians—the followers of 
Christ—to “give to the poor, and follow me.” 

In the effort to elevate the fractional man, therefore, there 
must be relief bounties and preventive bounties. Relief bounties 
should aid the idle man to find work and force him, if necessary, 
to stay by his work by most judiciously supplementing his small 
wage for a time for the benefit of his family. Then there must 
be preventive bounties, that the cruel forces which inevitably 
produce the fractional man shall be destroyed. What evils and 
vices go on unrebuked which, like the blight in the wheatfield, 
reduce the chances and efficiency of men around us! Many men 
are good workmen when they are sober, and many are industrious 
when they have work to do. Such men must have preventive 
bounties in removing the temptation to drink and in assistance to 
find employment. Opportunity, and not alms, is a wise preventive 
bounty. Christ enshrined himself in the human form that in 
every man there would be a reminder of the Christ. No man can 
become so much of a degenerate that he does not bear some likeness 
to Christ. Christ-ianity is the need of the world’s social condition. 
To get more of Christ into the fractional man is the church’s 
mission, and it is the only salvation of the fractional man. Many 
other things will help, but the shortest and surest method for the 
awakening and development of the fractional man is to have 
Christ, “Christ in him the hope.” 

Alas! alas! how long it takes a tardy Christianity to discover 
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its true mission. So much has Christ been the inspiration of 
poem, and picture, and statue, and song, and sermon, that a selfish, 
hurrying world has willingly accepted a sentimental Christ, until] 
to-day our neglected Lord is calling to us. His voice comes up to 
us from the depths of despair and squalor and sorrow; from the 
haunts of fallen manhood and womanhood; from the purgatories 
of vice and disease; and he is saying, as of old, “Go sell that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and come and follow me!” The cries 
and wounds and agonies of humanity are the agonies and wounds 
and cries of Christ! 

II. The familiar term “wages” is derived from the Latin and 
means a pledge. It is a “reward for labor,” whether that labor 
be with the hands, or the head, or the heart, or all of these com- 
bined. A wage earner is one who for a stipulated amount engages 
in production for the profit of his employer, and for his own 
benefit. Wages are fixed either for the amount of time consumed 
or the quality of the article produced. The wage varies according 
to the fluctuations in the purchasing power of money. If there is 
a debasement of the currency there is a corresponding decrease in 
wages and degradation of labor. When gold, which is the basis 
of money, was discovered in California and Australia, there was 
a rise in wages in America and England. A man whose employ- 
ment is healthful and agreeable, and whose life is lengthened and 
strengthened by his labors, will have indeed a higher wage than 
the other man who, receiving the same amount of money, yet 
suffers injury from his toil. Hence, there are often money differ- 
ences without increasing benefit in the end. The true wage should, 
therefore, be based upon the mutual advantage which accrues to 
the employer and the employee. The wage-earner should not 
expect to gain all the money nor the wage-payer all of the benefit. 
The whole crux of what is called the labor problem lies in the 
inclination to cupidity of the selfish human heart. Among the 
ancient Greeks the helots, the laboring people, were slaves and 
were bought and sold with the soil. In modern times there were 
multitudes of serfs in the old world and slaves in the new and old. 
Happily these have all been emancipated in our own generations. 
But there may still remain an abject servitude if the man who 
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labors is held down by the iron heel of avarice and is compelled 
to labor at a wage which keeps his family in poverty and lays 
upon him impossible burdens. As people grow richer, and the 
purchasing power of money grows less, and the prices of life’s 
necessities increase, wages should be steadily advanced. That is a 
false and fatal economic condition, and will not be always tolerated, 
which makes it inevitable that the rich shall grow richer and the 
poor become poorer. The law of wages should be discovered and 
enforced just as all other laws of values. Many wise men have 
sought for the fundamental principles which underlie this great 
subject. It is a dictum of Adam Smith that can be accepted as 
a truism that “the produce of labor constitutes the natural recom- 
pense or wages of labor.” But there will always be a problem and 
conflict if the pay to the man who toils is not commensurate with 
the profit of the man who employs. It is not a true and safe 
economic condition when the laborer does all of the work and the 
employer gains all of the profit, or when the wage-earner gets all 
the money and the employer stands all the losses. There.never will 
be a permanent and wholly satisfactory condition until the pro- 
ducer who does the skillful labor shall not only receive his wage, 
but shall likewise share in the generous profits which without his 
expert labor would be impossible. Whatever riches are acquired 
should be shared alike, the workman contributing his industry and . 
skill, and the employer contributing his genius and initiative— 
and then a proper division of the profits. These are ideal economic 
conditions toward which there is a slow but, we believe, a certain 


J 


evolution. 

The world has not wholly recovered from the erroneous notion 
that it is less respectable to be an artisan than a clerk, or attendant, 
or something less laborious. Men have turned away from whole- 
some lucrative trades for this reason and have sought secretarial 
positions, until to-day the master-workmen are larger money- 
makers than those who look with discredit upon labor. The most 
independent man among us is he who is an expert in a line of 
labor for which there is a steadily increasing demand, and the 
wage of the master-mechanic has never been too large and will 
become larger. That rich man was a monster of selfishness who 
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congratulated himself that he built his house at a profitable figure 
because wages were low. Low wages never measure real comfort 
and contentment and prosperity. That is not a desirable condition 
when any class of men gain any advantage at the expense of their 
fellow men. The price of labor, like all other commodities, will 
be affected by the law of supply and demand, and possibly the 
entire regulation of wages by the state is impracticable; but as 
there is a starvation wage to which some cruel men would be 
willing to reduce their fellows, so it is entirely within the province 
of legislatures to pass at least minimum wage laws as well as 
maximum hours of labor. If all men would honor the Golden Rule 
legislation would be unnecessary, but because selfish man has too 
reluctantly conceded the rights of his fellows there have been 
many laws passed, and there will be more, which are compelling 
the employers of labor to provide for the safety and comfort and 
convenience and health of their employees. There is a steady 
oscillation from those medizval and ancient days when the laborer 
was a menial and the leisure class lived in luxury toward that 
other point in the ascending are of economic justice when the 
man that hires will make less proportional profit than the man that 
is hired. The day will come when the man who labors hardest 
with his hands and his head and his heart will possess the most 
luxuries and the so-called leisure class will be compelled to pay 
so much for their enervating ease that that class of social parasites 
will soon exhaust their resources. If there is one monster, and 
ingrate, and tragic, misshapen deformity, it is the indolent man 
who lives on what he has inherited and contributes nothing to 
help round out the sum total of human industry, sympathy, and 
service. 

There can be nothing said against organized labor or incor- 
porated capital, for men will get together for self-preservation ; 
and these notable organizations which exist among us to-day help 
men to be loyal to each other and to stand firmly in contention for 
their rights, which will be recognized only when they possess the 
power of united action to enforce their just claims. To be a 
laboring man was never so honorable as to-day. Look at the 
wages paid in England as chronicled by the historians Macaulay 
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and Gibbon and Knight, when in the fifteenth century the laborer 
received four shillings a week and the mason and carpenter five 
and one-quarter pence per day without food; and a little later 
when the village preacher was “passing rich on forty pounds a 
year.” Contrast all these with the present day and let men not 
be discouraged, but hopeful. The introduction of machinery ad- 
vanced the price of labor, and the more intricate the machine the 
more skillful must the labor be and the more is the labor worth. 
For example, look at the automobile. It is not only the most in- 
genious present-day device for separating prosperous people from 
their money, to which some people hold with such Shylock tenacity, 
but in the manufacture and operating of this remarkably useful 
instrument of comfort and convenience a vast army of men are 
now employed at high wages. 

To be happy and useful is the divinest achievement of human 
life. Let it never be forgotten that the busy man is the happy and 
useful man, that money alone never did and never can make any- 
body happy, and that money is useful only as it is transformed 
into joyful and thoughtful ministries. 

In the application of the Golden Rule the brotherhood and 
sisterhood of the race will be recognized and established. Then 
love will take the place of hate and sympathy will wipe away 
indifference. The Master and the Man, as Tolstoi has pathetically 
declared in his little story, are each a necessity to the happiness 
and prosperity of the other. When this time comes then the sweat- 
shop system shall go into the dark depths where all slaveries gravi- 
tate and one of the most cruel abominations that ever cursed man- 
kind shall cease. 

III. Is it right for the proprietors of great business to grind 
their employees down to starvation wages and then make large gifts 
to charity? It is preposterous! True charity begins at home. 
Such givers will not be recognized by Christ. He will say to these 
inhuman hypocrites: “I never knew you! Depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.” There is much that passes for charity to-day 
which is only a horrid caricature of generosity and is a pathetic 
and ostentatious exhibition of vanity—pure and simple. Men 
who give to be seen of men get no reward in heaven, and nothing 
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but ridicule from men. A foreman of a blast-furnace said to a 
preacher who questioned him: 


I work twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 365 days a year. 
Tired? I don’t even read the paper any more. Church? I don’t know 
what the inside of a church looks like. I used to go to Sunday school, 
two of them, twice a day, when I was a kid, but I wouldn’t know what 
to do in a church now, it’s so long since I was there. Yes, they did give 
me Monday off once, but what good did that do me? Everybody I wanted 
to see was at work. The fellows that are working on that one day’s rest 
in seven haven’t got hold of the right end. See those Hunkies out there 
working for me? They get less than two dollars a day. They've got 
families. The company offered them one day’s rest a week, but they 
wouldn’t take it. They couldn’t afford to lose the pay. A man has a hard 
enough time to keep a family on less than twelve dollars a week without 
losing a day’s pay out of it. 


It is better to have our names written in grateful human hearts 
than carried upon memorials of granite which our own money 
has purchased. Any man can have a massive mausoleum and a 
conspicuous obelisk if he pays for it himself; but those memorials 
are as enduring as eternity which consist of cozy homes filled with 
contented parents and happy children. If there is any “tainted 
money” it is the money rich men want to give away which belongs 
rightfully to the women and girls who are in their employ. 

Is it probably true that low wages drive men to drink and 
girls and women into white slavery? Alas! alas! there can be no 
doubt that both of these tragic results obtain. Poverty is found 
to be a fruitful source of drunkenness. Men lose their heart in 
the losing battles of existence and seek for some kind of comfort 
and fellowship. Misery loves company; and the misery of poverty 
finds plenty of company at a saloon bar. When the saloon goes 
certainly much of the poverty will go, but when men are receiving 
a living wage they lift up their heads, and with self-respect and the 
stride of manly conquest they go bravely forward as units in 
society and more easily push aside temptation. Do low wages 
drive women into wicked paths? Whether the present condition 
is a permanent one or not, it is certain that many women and 
girls to-day are compelled to earn their own living and often to 
eare for others dependent upon them. There is a living wage and 
a starvation wage for women as well as for men. “The workman 
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is worthy of his hire.” We are not discussing now the question 
as to whether a woman’s work is worth as much as a man’s, but 
surely a woman when she is forced to work for a living is entitled 
to sufficient wages to permit her to live. It is a notorious and 
disgraceful fact that many women and girls are compelled in 
department stores and factories to work for wages that are in- 
sufficient to procure the necessities, not to speak of the comforts, 
of life. This deplorable condition induced the Legislatures of 
California, Illinois, and other States to consider the enactment 
of a minimum wage law, and investigations conducted revealed 
some startling facts. It was discovered that there is a tragic 
relation between the low wages which women receive and the 
lives of shame into which many of them descend. Driven to 
dire extremities by poverty and necessity, a woman finds that her 
virtue, the most precious thing in the world to a woman, is a 
“realizable asset,” and in desperation she tragically departs from 
the path of purity. An unreformed woman who is closely related 
to this fearful social infamy gives it as her deliberate opinion 
that not one woman in ten thousand voluntarily goes astray, but 
is driven to do so by what to the poor unfortunate creature seem 
to be insurmountable difficulties. All causes have their effects, 
and this lamentable social condition demands the consecrated at- 
tention of the wisest men and women to find out the causes and 
remove them. 

In a drastic investigation conducted by a committee of the 
Illinois Legislature in connection with the minimum wage law, 
this committee summoned not only girls who were employed in 
factories and stores and sweatshops, and some poor creatures who 
had departed from paths of righteousness, but it also compelled 
factory owners and so-called “merchant princes,” some of whom 
had made large gifts to charity, to testify. One of these men 
was forced to confess that his firm was making a profit of about 
seven million dollars per year and was paying only three dollars 
to five dollars per week to many of their women employees, and 
he then strongly denied that low wages had anything to do with 
women going astray. He declared that three to five dollars was 
enough for any girl who lived at home, and then this millionaire 
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merchant, with an air of moral supremacy, laid down the proposi- 
tion, “An honest girl, properly reared, will not yield, no matter 
what her wages are.” The heinous injustice of his firm is re 
vealed by that statement. Acting on that assumption, which, 
thank God, is true in many cases, this man and his associates 
crowd the wage down to the starvation limit and trust the good 
training of the girls to give them strength to resist temptation. 
But every girl does not have the environment and courage which 
enable her to stand steadfast. Here is the situation: seven million 
dollars to be distributed as dividends, and a large company of 
girls and women in abject poverty and trembling upon the preci- 
pice of lost character. Who is responsible? In this same factory 
it was discovered that these poor underpaid women were compelled 
to pay five cents a week for drinking-water. Among the witnesses 
called before this legislative committee were some girls and women 
who had been taken in a raid on houses of ill-repute. They 
testified in nearly every case that they were in that life either 
because they had been captured by white slavers or on account of 
low wages. One most heartrending case was of a young woman 
who had been left a widow with two children. After struggling 
in vain with low wages to provide for her little ones, she at 
length yielded and took “the easiest way,” and now her children 
are well provided for and, of course, know nothing of their 
mother’s shame. She said she would be willing to lose her soul 
if she could save her children from a life in the slums. Many 
other girls from stores and factories were called before the com- 
mittee and revealed in their sad stories a deplorable condition 
which an outraged nation should promptly resent and correct. 
They told of unjust fines, for often imaginary shortcomings, 
which ate up a good part of their wages; of threats and loss of 
position if they did not put out more work; of unsanitary and 
even filthy surroundings; of being compelled to pay for drinking- 
water; of intimidation from the foreman, etc., etc. And when 
a girl would complain of the starvation wages, there was the 
diabolical suggestion of a “friend” who would help her out in her 
expenses. Surely “hell is empty and the devils are here!” 
Lieutenant-Governor O’Hara of Illinois was deeply affected 
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by the frightful revelations, and with bitter indignation and 
caustic truthfulness he said: 

That starvation wages have been coined into enormous profits for 
millionaires has been proved by this investigation. Deny it as they may, 
these men cannot convince the public that they do not know that low 
wages are a prime factor in the ruin of young girls. 

The commission believes that low wages are the direct and para- 
mount cause of girls entering immoral resorts. 

If this investigating committee does nothing more, it has torn off 
the masks of benevolent purpose and philanthropy from some of the 
millionaire donors to charitable institutions. It has shown that these 
men, these highly advertised philanthropists, have reduced to a science 
the practice of taking full labor value from the women and girls they 
employ, and giving them in return not only nothing near compensation, 
but not enough to live upon. They make their enormous profits princi- 
pally out of labor. They get their dividends from low wages and let the 
families of the poor make up the deficit between the living wage and the 
starvation wage. That is their philosophy. 


Certainly any benefactions to charity from such men should be 
indignantly spurned as blood-money—money which was the price 
of comfort and health and virtue and life! Such men are as much 
fallen as the poor women they have driven into depravity. The 
cause is no less disreputable than the effect. To accept the offers 
of such men is to stamp approval upon the methods which made 
the money. ‘. 

Does some cold-hearted critic say these are not subjects for 
pulpit and platform treatment? Are some ‘people so panoplied 
with false ideas of propriety as to suppress any public reference 
to this diabolical condition? White slavery is here, as certainly 
as was black slavery—and the sooner we recognize this deplorable 
fact and fix the habitations of this infamy and destroy its perpe- 
trators, the sooner will the Christ ideals be fulfilled. Upon one 
occasion the late Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, was requested to 
call upon a poor girl who was a tragic victim of man’s inhumanity 
to woman and of a heart!ess society which had abandoned her 
when she most needed comfort and sympathy. The girl’s physi- 
cian, who accompanied the bishop upon his visits, advised him to 
discontinue his ministries to the sick girl, because the brute who 
owned the house declared he would kill the bishop if he appeared 
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again. Nothing daunted this holy man. At his next visit he was 
confronted by the menacing figure of the man, who stood in 
threatening defiance. The bishop walked quietly up to him, and, 
putting his hand on his shoulder, said: “I know you will not 
injure me, because you had a mother. I must help this poor 
girl, for whatever she is to others, to me she is a wandering lamb 
of the Saviour.” Instantly the man’s fury and aspect were 
changed. He permitted the man of God to bring to the repentant 
girl the consolations of Jesus, who said, “Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, and sin no more!” 

The issues and problems here involved are most sacred and 
intricate and stubborn. They will require consecrated courage 
and Christlike forbearance and wisdom; but it is to this high and 
holy task that we are commissioned by our Lord when he says, 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 





The Notion of a Changing God 


THE NOTION OF A CHANGING GOD 


Wuite sharply contrasted with the trend of catholic theology, 
this notion has won in our day an appreciable amount of patronage. 
It has been distinctly advocated by a philosophical writer as 
prominent as Harald Hoffding. In his view there is no substantial 
warrant for the supposition, so largely current in philosophical 
as well as theological circles, that fundamental being is above the 
liability to change. “Kant’s dogmatic assumption,” he says, “that 
the thing in itself must be unchangeable was not without influence 
on Herbert Spencer, for he, after having shown the validity of 
the concept of evolution within all spheres of experience, does 
not hesitate to deny that it can be predicated of the unknowable 
which, according to his teaching, underlies all phenomena. F. C. 
Sibbern, too, elsewhere an ardent evolutionist, assumed that only 
finite beings, not God, undergo development, or, as he expresses 
it, God’s kingdom develops, but not God himself. But we cannot 
draw the line in any such external fashion between the unknowable 
and the knowable, or between the unchangeable and the change- 
able. ... An absolutely unchangeable ground of continuous 
change is unthinkable. The old difficulty returns as soon as we 
attempt an objective conclusion. We have at any rate no right 
to reject the possibility that the inconclusiveness of experience 
and of knowledge may be bound up with the fact that being itself 
is not complete but is continually developing.” In another con- 
nection Héffding limits the assumption of change in God by refer- 
ence to a law of development. “It may be,” he remarks, “that 
divine immutability consists in or expresses itself in the fact 
that all change takes place according to definite laws, and that 
this very law of development is itself one of the primary laws of 
existence; in which case the contradiction between invariability 
and variability vanishes. The invariable in that case is the law 
of change itself, and where any particular law undergoes modifi- 
cation this change will always take place in obedience to a higher 
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An echo or parallel to the statements of Héffding appears in 
these words of George B. Foster: “We cannot well escape con- 
ceiving of God as ‘becoming’ and not ‘being.’ . . . It belongs to 
the nature of the absolute to grow.” In terms scarcely less pro- 
nounced Professor William James has given expression to the 
notion that the principle of flux applies to being universally. “I 
find no good warrant,” he says, “for even suspecting the existence 
of any reality of a higher denomination than that distributed 
and strung along, a flowing sort of reality which we finite beings 
swim in.” Another representative of pragmatism declares: “We 
must interpret being in terms of becoming.” “Why,” he asks, 
“should we attribute to ultimate reality the static character of 
completedness when we regard this as indicative of death and 
decay in our own experience ?” 

A philosophical writer who, in present notoriety, outranks 
most, if not all, of the preceding, remains to be mentioned. Henri 
Bergson, as he has not discussed the theme of the divine nature in 
his published writings, has not, so far as we are aware, formally 
declared for the idea of a changing God, but he makes change 
intrinsic to life, fundamental to the conception of reality; and, 
as he rules out the theory that the changes going on in the universe 
are prearranged or designed, the natural inference is that God 
is considered to be in the general flux rather than above it, that 
he is in fact nothing else than its inner principle. Writers who 
figure as stanch advocates of Bergson’s system do not hesitate to 
draw the given inference. In the words of one of them, “God has 
nothing of the ready made; he is not perfect in the sense that 
he is eternally complete, that he endures without changing.” In- 
stead of an absolute above change, “we recognize the absolute as 
the very principle of change.” 

In the first passage cited from Héffding the objection to the 
idea of an immutable God, or unchanging absolute, takes the form 
of the proposition that an unchangeable ground of continuous 
change is unthinkable. So the proposition reads. Yet the philoso- 
pher, it strikes us, proceeds to think the very thing declared to be 
unthinkable. As appears in the second of the passages cited, 
he supposes back of changes in ultimate being an invariable law 
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directive of all the changes which take place. The unchanging 
law is viewed as founding unceasing change. In other words, we 
have a changeless ground of continuous change. Thus the origina! 
proposition is negatived. We have only to posit an immutable 
agent where Héffding posits an immutable law in order to gain 
the thought of an immutable God who energizes in the form of 
a mutable world. And why should the latter conception be re- 
garded as involving any greater difficulty than the former? In 
both cases alike there is supposed a changeless ground of change, 
only in the one case this ground is described by the abstract term 
law, and in the other by the personal term agent. Anyone who 
admits the possibility of a changeless law of change has no good 
warrant for challenging the supposition of a changeless cause or 
producer of change. Indeed it seems quite evident that the two 
forms of statement may be taken in an identical sense. If, as 
certainly it may be, law is accounted simply the mode of operation 
of an agent, then to speak of unchanging law is the same thing 
as to make mention of an agent unchanging as to will or plan of 
exercising efficiency. 

Bergson’s contention that it belongs to the very nature of 
life to be ever advancing to the new, if valid, would obviously block 
the way to faith in the divine immutability. But it cannot be 
seen that the philosopher has given substantial proof that his 
thesis holds in the absolute sphere as well as in the domain of 
finitude. His subtle disquisition on the nature of duration or real 
time as demanding change—not to say being identical with change 
—even when taken at its face value involves of course no descrip- 
tion of the experience of the absolute so long as it has not been 
demonstrated that the absolute is subject to the time category. 
In any case it would accord ill with metaphysical sobriety to shape 
the conception of ultimate being by a theory of time in any wise 
disputable. 

That the question of God’s timelessness is not indifferently 
related to the assumption of his immutability will generally be 
conceded. Even a timeless God may take full account of before 
and after in the sense of logical consecution, and must understand 
what time is for human experience ; but plainly there is no occasion 
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to think of him as being carried forward in any sort of evolution 
such as we contemplate in the sphere of time measures. As above 
time he is out of reach of temporal change. Temporal change 
may follow as a resultant of his activity, since that activity may 
originate beings whose life is partitive and therefore attended by 
a sense of succession ; but the activity itself need not be regarded 
as subject to temporal change. So have thought many of the 
world’s greatest thinkers. Doubtless to follow out this point of 
view is likely to afflict our imagination and even to trouble our 
thinking not a little. The difficulties, however, which pertain to 
it may be regarded as originating in a rather pertinacious tendency 
to carry over to the absolute the mode of our finite consciousness. 
Thus we are inclined to think that a God who has an indivisible 
grasp of reality, who does not advance from one event or outlook 
to another, is condemned to a static condition. But we should 
remind ourselves that if God is really above time, if there is for 
him no time in which to loiter around and grow weary of a con- 
stant program, then there is no experience in him of the long drawn 
out sameness that our over-hasty imagination is given to depicting. 
We should also remind ourselves that difficulties of no small mo- 
ment result from an attempt to bring God under the time category. 
From that point of view there is occasion to ask about the age 
of God; and if it be answered that he is an infinite number of 
years old the warrant for the idea of a realized infinite number 
comes at once into question. Other perplexing inquiries can be 
propounded, so that the one who reflects upon them seriously 
might find a motive to be reconciled to the thought of God’s time- 
lessness, and to weleome the guarantee which it affords of his 
superiority to temporal change. 

Even apart from appeal to the strict timelessness of God 
it is possible to hold a fairly emphatic doctrine of his immutability. 
Especially is this feasible for those who do not regard superiority 
to the experience of time as indispensable to the infinitude of the 
Divine Being. We may suppose the ethical nature of God to 
be absolutely established, to be unchanging love and righteousness. 
As respects his acts, we may regard them as conformable to plans 
adopted before the first stages of creation, and thus in their entire 
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sum illustrative of his steadfastness. What though an element of 
temporal succession be supposed to pertain to his acts in the 
creation and conduct of the universe? Since he may be viewed as 
absolutely illimitable in power it is not necessary to conclude that 
he is in the least depleted by any act or any number of acts in 
the creaturely sphere. He stands undiminished at every point 
of the series. He does not wane. He does not need to grow, inas- 
much as infinitude has no need to increase for any possible demand. 
Thus in a grand sense he can be viewed as the immutable One even 
when strict timelessness is not insisted upon. 

The objection which is based on the incompatibility of com- 
pletedness with the time ideal for man overlooks the intrinsic dis- 
tinction between the finite and the infinite. Just because man 
is finite it is appropriate that he should be everlastingly in process. 
The infinite—as infinite—is under no demand to pursue a fleeing 
goal. 

Not being under any good speculative requirement to assume 
that God, or ultimate being, is in real flux, we find sufficient ground 
for not inclining to that assumption in view of its untoward impli- 
cations. Héffding brings one of these to notice in his suggestion 
that the ultimate ground, as being itself in the grip of evolution, 
may not keep to one way of working, and so our most trusted 
intellectual categories may be set aside. “We shall never be able,” 
he says, “to solve Hume’s problem as to the validity of the 
principle of causation. Even Kant was betrayed into dogmatizing 
when he attempted to bring forward a proof of validity. While 


new experiences are continually appearing there is always a possi- 
bility that the ultimate basis of these experiences (what Kant 
called the thing-in-itself) does not work in a constant manner, but 
is itself in the grip of becoming, of evolution.” This reads very 


much like an invitation not to be sure of anything, inasmuch as 
the ultimate ground may turn truant to its old ways and enter 
upon ways directly opposed to them. No sane person, we think, 
would care seriously to consider such an invitation. To challenge 
fixity and self-consistency at the basis is to challenge their title 
to a place anywhere and to license the giving over of the world to 
the reign of madness. Along with the going out of intellectual 
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confidence hope of the higher values is seriously eclipsed. Evolu- 
tion as contemplated in organic nature may take the direction of 
degeneration. If fundamental being itself falls within the evolu- 
tionary process what guarantee is offered that the universe as a 
whole will not ultimately take a downward direction? The plac- 
ing of perfect power, intelligence, and benevolence at the begin- 
ning gives us warrant to expect that the universe—barring the 
element of refractory wills—will be led on to an ideal goal. Rule 
out perfection at the beginning, and how will you insta!l it at the 
end, except by appeal to a limitless magic, the pretentious feat of 
getting something out of nothing? One whose God is in process 
of making might indeed be brave enough to hope for a good out- 
come to the system of things, but in a rational point of view he 
walks on insecure ground. 

Our discussion brings us to this conclusion: There is nothing 
in the domain of valid speculation which compels us to forego a 
stanch doctrine of divine immutability. In the absence of such 
compulsion it would be folly to renounce the doctrine, since we 
cannot give it up without the sacrifice of great interests of intellect 
and heart. Our confidence can obtain firm anchorage only in the 
thought of One who is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 


barry C Stille 
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THE LAUREATE OF THE ENGLISH SEASONS 


One of the sweeter voices passed from the English choir 
with the death of Alfred Austin. Very truly a poet he was, 
despite unlimited detraction, and genuinely a national poet. It 
was no contemptible choice for the laureateship that England 
made in 1896. What real poet was more English? Kipling? 
More aggressively English perhaps, more belligerently so, but not 
more truly. William Watson? A true-born Englishman, to be 
sure, yet so radical in some of his earlier poems, so uncertain and 
at times so indiscreet as to put himself out of the running. No; 
Austin’s written love for England equaled that of the others, while 
he was safer, and more typical, for the place. As the Review of 
Reviews said at the time of his appointment, “When one casts an 
eye over the record of his achievement in verse, in journalism, in 
society, and in politics, the wonder is that he should so exactly 
fill the historic requirements of the laureateship.” Add that just 
then the government needed such a thoroughgoing Conservative of 
the old unstudying, unquestioning type. Who else could have 
written this poem, for example, on Why England is Conservative: 

Because of our dear mother, the fair past, 
On whom brave Hope and Memory safely lean, 
And from whose fostering wisdom none shall wean 


Their love and faith while love and faith shall last, 
Mother of happy homes and empire vast... . 


Away, he continues, with the modern “herd of hinds too equal to 
be free.” Backward he looks, with a pathetically poetic visionary 
ideal of things as they are not. 


Therefore chime sweet and safely, village bells, 
And, rustic chancels, woo to reverent prayer, 
And, wise and simple, to the porch repair 
Round which Death, slumbering, dreamlike heaves and swells. 
Let hound and horn in wintry woods and dells 
Make jocund music though the boughs be bare, 
And whistling yokel guides his gleaming share 
Hard by the homes where gentle lordship dwells. 
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Therefore, sit high enthroned on every hill, 
Authority, and love in every vale; 
Nor, old tradition, falter in the tale 
Of lowly valor fed by lofty will. 
And though the threats of envy rage and rail, 
Be fair proud England, fair proud England still. 


He was even so sure of England’s incapacity for being in the 
wrong, that when Jameson made his famous South African raid, 
of doubtful ethics, Austin was unable utterly to condemn: 
I suppose we were wrong, were madmen, 
Still, I think, at the judgment day 
When God sifts the good from the bad men 
There'll be something more to say. 
We were wrong—but we aren’t half sorry, 
And, as one of the baffled band, 
I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushing of all the Rand. 


But we would rather celebrate the sweet singer of the English 
out-of-doors, the enthusiast of wold and stream, the tender observer 
and recorder of nature at first hand, lovingly studied in her fresh 
detail and described in verse as simple and natural as nature 
herself. Comparatively few of us, and here in America almost 
none of us, know that such an Austin exists. We have, it may be, 
read simply the funny newspaper slams, the unfair gibes of which 
the critics have been so lavish. We have thought simply of Austin 
the drudge, compelled by long custom to chronicle in verse the 
downsittings and uprisings, the birthdays, the daily happenings, 
the petty or great illnesses of the royal family. We have remem- 
bered only the laureate’s ridiculous lines portraying the anxiety 
of the crowd at the London bulletin board awaiting word of a 
princelet who was ill: 


“Along the wires the electric message came— 
‘He is not better, he is much the same.’” 


Deathless lines, we fear. But who could write better under in- 
spiration of that particular quality? And how unjust to let this 
doggerel hackwork deafen us to the sincere poetic output of 
Austin’s unforced muse, Let us see. In his “In Veronica’s Gar- 
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den” we find a few illuminating lines which go to show that Austin 
himself knew his true vocation: 
I would not sing of sceptered kings, 
The tyrant and his thrall, 
But every day pathetic things 
That happen to us all; 
The love that lasts through joy and grief, 
The faith that never wanes, 
And every wilding bird and leaf 
That gladdens England’s lanes. 


Almost from his earliest days he loved the fields and hills and 
woods of the free country. He tried to forget that he was destined 
for college and later for the bar. Himself tells us: 


The cuckoo taught me how to laugh, 
The nightingale to mourn. 


And so it is that still to-day 
I cannot choose but sing, 
Remain a foster-child of May, 
And a suckling of the spring. 


Anew I listen to the low 
Sweet cooing of the dove, 
And smile unto myself to know 
I still am loved, and love. 


My manhood keeps the dew of morn, 
And what I have I give; 

I sing right glad that I was born, 
And thankful that I live.... 


and thereby he proves also his sterling quality as a poet and a 
budding worthy laureate. 

Like so many other English literary men, Austin made a 
manful attempt at the practice of the law after he was called to 
the bar in 1857, but nature called him even more peremptorily, 
and in three or four years he ceased to rebel against destiny, pro- 
duced a book of verse in 1861, and the die was cast. From that 
day to his death he was forever writing, editing, publishing. 


Prose and verse he wrote, drama and pure lyric, literary criticism, 
and would-be out-door philosophy. But Austin’s nature was not 
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complex, nor his poetry inscrutable, and long before his death 
men knew that it is as a nature-poet that he will live in literary 
history. As to this point, Mr. Watson, editing the volume of 
Austin’s English Lyrics, rightly suggests that nature in the lau- 
reate’s verse is not objective, remote, deliberately dragged in and 
utilized to gratify some current popular literary enthusiasm. No, 
“nature is neither Austin’s protégée nor his patroness; she is a 
presence that interpenetrates his work, a power in secret league 
with his own faculties.” And in another way does Austin differ 
from the many poets who passionately labor to uncover nature, 
to discover her dark secrets, a proceeding that leads to pessimism, 
woe, melancholy, madness, as they look aghast on a “nature red in 
tooth and claw” as did the affrighted Tennyson. Austin is wiser. 
He remains slightly more aloof, is content with the surface appear- 
ance of nature, content with the subtle illusions thereof so neces- 
sary to the world’s happiness and endurance. Never seeking to 
peer behind the veil, he remains joyous in her presence, utterly 
optimistic, “delightedly conscious of the elation and buoyancy of 
things.” Probably three fourths of the English Lyrics volume 
concerns itself with the sights and sounds of the English country, 
a landscape for which Austin says he forever longs, no matter 
how happily for a time he may wander abroad. Sometimes he 
writes much in the spirit though not at all in the manner of 
Browning’s “O to be in England now that spring is here.” Both 
poets are in the Italy which they profess they love; both, how- 
ever, long for the sweet springtime sights which only England 
ean offer. 

The most charming of Austin’s poems are staged outside any 
four walls. Here, according to Shakespeare and other authorities, 
the best sermons are preached. Our poet sees an owl in the woods 
quizzically examining life’s deepest problems but eternally baffled 
and thrown back upon the profound cynical conclusion of “Tu- 
whit, Tu-whoo.” Presently the lark’s song 


. « « bubbled, rippled, up the dome 
In sprays of silvery trilling, 

Like endless fountains lyric foam 
Still falling, still refilling. 
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O souls perplexed by hood and cowl, 
Fain would you find a teacher, 
Consult the lark and not the owl, 

The poet, not the preacher. 


Many other lessons the trees and the birds teach him. One poem, 
the wholly captivating “In the Heart of the Forest,’ should sur- 
prise those who have sneered at Austin: 


I heard the voice of my own true love 
Ripple the sunny weather, 

Then away as a dove that follows a dove 
We flitted through woods together. 


There was not a bush nor branch nor spray 
But with song was swaying and ringing. 
“Let us ask of the birds what means their lay, 

And what is it prompts their singing.” 


We paused where the stichwort and speedwell grew, 
Mid a forest of grasses fairy, 

From out of the covert the cushat flew, 
And the squirrel perched shy and wary. 


The mussel-thrush sings, he learns, for the sheer joy of shrilling. 
Or, again, for his mate: 


She sits in the nest and she never stirs, 
She is true to the trust I gave her, 

And what were my love if I cheered not hers, 
As long as my throat can quaver. 


The cuckoo sings to mock at all creation; the nightingale sings of 
love in all its phases, and that not alone in the sunlight, “for love 
loves when it’s dark as when it’s bright.” The ring-dove always 
is cooing, not of springtime love, but of the unchanging constant 
harvest love. So the poet with his love, now his bride, plunges 
into the forest: 


And we paired and nested away from sight 
In a bower of woodbine pearly, 

And she broods on our love from morn to night, 
And I sing to her late and early. 


As well as any this poem exemplifies the entire simplicity of 
Austin’s vocabulary, a simplicity which results from no paucity 
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of thought, but is instead the refined product of a full, rich culture 
and scholarly self-repression. As a rule his lyric rhythms are 
equally unipvolved ; he merely chooses a few of the oldest, simplest 
verse forms, and on these works his musical variations of subtle 
charm even though of quiet natural effect. These qualities some- 
times result in lines which might almost have slipped from the 
pen of Robert Herrick or of some other graceful “son of Ben.” 
What is there in the poem of the “Primrose” which might not feel 
at home in Herrick’s Hesperides ? 


Latest, earliest of the year, 
Primroses that still were here 

Snugly nestling round the boles 

Of the cut-down chestnut poles, 
When December’s tottering tread 
Rustled ’mong the deep leaves dead, 
And with confident young faces 
Peeped from out the sheltered places 
When pale January lay 

In its cradle day by day.... 


Other lovely things are rare, 
You are prodigal as fair. ... 


Ere the blackthorn breaks to white, 
Snowy-hooded anchorite, 

Out from every hedge you look, 
You are bright by every brook, 
Wearing for your sole defense 
Fearlessness of innocence. . . 


When the cuckoo, mocking rover, 
Laughs that April loves are over, ... 


Bid the ladysmocks good-by, 
Close your bonny lids and die; 
And without one look of blame 
Go as gently as you came. 


This is poetry: Austin need feel no chagrin that it failed to meet 
the contemporary demand for highly spiced poetical provender. 
And now we prepare to stir the ordinary casual reader with 
his less than ordinary knowledge of the dead laureate and his 
works. Here is a sonnet exquisitely perfect of form and of a 
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dainty grace and elegant humor of which many have jauntily 
assumed Alfred Austin to be incapable. A few such deft lines 
as these are enough to post any book of poetry with the rare ones. 
Let anyone who really understands the sonnet form attentively 
study these fourteen lines and render his verdict. He calls it 
“An April Love”: 


Nay, be not June, nor yet December, dear, 
But April always as I find thee now: 
A constant freshness unto me be thou, 
And not the ripeness that must soon be sere. 
Why should I be time’s dupe and wish more near 
The sobering harvest of thy vernal vow? 
I am content so still across thy brow 
Returning smile chase transitory tear. 


Scatter thy April heart in sunny showers; 
I crave not summer drouth nor winter sleet. 
As spring be fickle so thou be as sweet; 

With half-kept promise tantalize the hours, 
And let Love’s frolic hands and woodland feet 

Fill high the lap of Life with wilding flowers. 


Drayton, Shakespeare, or Rossetti might well be proud to call that 
sonnet his. Here superbly Austin demonstrates his splendid sense 
of form in the midst of simplicity. Here his ear enables him to 
avoid harsh, awkward combinations of sound. One feels that in- 


stinctively, with no hard struggle such as the greater Tennyson 
required, Austin could “kick the geese out of the boat,” as Tenny- 
son called the excising superfluous S-sounds. Smooth, vigorous, 
flexible, harmonious, the verse of this sonnet matches the delight- 
ful thought, and is such as could emanate only from a master 
worthy of the laureate’s bays. 

No further example need we cite of Austin’s powers as poet. 
As a literary critic he was more ordinary. Not often do we find 
in his bridling of Pegasus, Prose Papers on Poetry (1910), 
criticisms which impress us as either original or profound. Some- 
times his strictures seem not unjust, as when he writes of the 
“excessive receptivity and consequent lack of serenity” of Tenny- 
son’s mind; although Austin adds of his predecessor that “his 
claim to the very highest place as an artist must ever remain 
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uncontested.”” But as a rule his comments are cheerful, yet com- 
monplace. Characteristically he praises the right good English 
optimism of the Canterbury Tales as opposed to the gloom of 
Matthew Arnold. Chaucer, he insists, is the more typical English- 
man, while the epithet English is one “to be proud of ; it connotes 
everything that is manly, brave, wholesome, and sane.” Conse- 
quently Austin emphasizes that in protesting against pessimism 
in poetry “I am only returning to the oldest, soundest, and 
noblest traditions in English literature and in the English char- 
acter.” And he points his optimism with a reference to the violin, 
which, it is said, can be of supreme quality only if made from 
wood that has grown upon the south side of its tree. “It is the 
same with the poet. If he is to give us the sweetest, the most 
sonorous and truest notes, his nature must have a bias toward the 
sunny side.” However, we are not deeply interested in Austin 
the critic; in the poet, rather, who reappears in certain prose 
idylls that are informed with the true spirit of poetry. A notable 
instance is “The Garden That I Love,” where in the midst of many 
practical technical matters there is much amusing and sometimes 
illuminating chatter and discussion between the author and his 
lady so well named Lamia. Seductive conversation it is, concern- 
ing things horticultural, agricultural, literary, amorous, and other- 
wise. “Gardening,” we learn, “is a partnership with nature in 
which nature is the senior partner and exercises the principal 
authority.” And we are treated to much gentle philosophizing as 
to the beneficial effects of this authority. At first he thinks his 
garden at its best in May, but on June 21 he writes, “Life is one 
long recantation and I want to recant what I said about the garden 
that I love looking its best about the first of May, for it is now 
nearly the middle of June and I protest that never, never, never 
was it so beautiful as now.” At other times, too, he wabbles in 
his tastes and enthusiasms, proffering the eternal excuse of the 
nature truly poetic: “There is no call to be exact or consistent in 
our admirations.” Austin’s catholicity, not widely appreciated, 
is witnessed in the words of Watson: “His books convince us of 
the wide range of his sympathies and the diversity of his ex- 
periences of life.” 
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Well, the laureate is dead; the last to die of a long and, on 
the whole, a glorious line, and presumably now there will be a 
general turning to his writings with the desire to unearth what 
is good and satisfying therein. There will be a plenty such to 
reward the seeker. The pity of it all is that for so long the 
search has been by most men delayed, scornful laughter being so 
vastly easier. We are built that way; it is idle to blame human 
nature. Suffice it that to a few more now, as to a few in the 
past, Alfred Austin appears in a deserved high place in England’s 
pantheon of poets. To him we apply his own words spoken of 
another : 

Death hath bestowed what life withheld, 


And he round whom detraction swelled, 
Hath peace with honor now. . 


The open jeer, the covert taunt, 

The falsehood coined in fashion’s haunt, 
These loving gifts reprove. 

They ever were but thwarted sound 

Of ebbing waves that bluster round 
A rock that will not move. 

And now the idle war rolls off, 

Hushed is the gibe and shamed the scoff, 
Repressed the envious gird, 

Since death, the looking-glass of life, 

Cleared of the misty breath of strife, 

Reflects his face unblurred. 


Ctferr< ct 
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THE FAQIR’S CONSPIRACY 


Iw the year of sedition and unrest, when Bengali patriotism 
was suspiciously translated as bomb-throwing and those in the 
seats of the mighty on the banks of the crowded Thames and 
muddy Hughli were stirred with uneasiness, a yogi on a bed of 
spikes was carried across the Bridge of Boats to Caleutta and 
deposited near the temple of Kali. His four bearers, black, oily, 
almost naked, speaking the dialect of the Santal Pergannahs, dis- 
appeared within half an hour of their arrival. They left, however, 
a small boy whose work as chela was to cook the scanty meals, pre- 
pare the saffron and ashes for smearing, and manipulate the huge 
umbrella made of banana leaves which sheltered the faqir from 
the sun during the hot hours of the day. The chela also supplied 
from the bathing ghat the dirty “holy” water which his master 
required for ceremonials. Idly the fagir lay, day in and day 
out. Yet that it was a fruitful idleness would have been detected 
had anyone taken the time to study any twenty-four hours of his 
long summer’s stay. Those heavy eyes discovered at a glance 
whether the weary worshiper—be he longclawed, snarl-haired, 
wild-appearing saddhu, staff-and-bowl hampered beggar, or bundle- 
bearing pilgrim—who came measuring his length many a rough 
mile was devotee first and last or, like himself, a seditionist in 
disguise. Had men asked what he thought of all day he would 
have given, with pious phrase and gesture, answers mystically 
suggestive of Trinitarian divinity, Incarnation, Transmigration, 
and Salvation by Karma. He would not have told how, when 
the sun’s sinking rays slanted through the masts of the Calcutta 
merchantmen and the water was astir with the oars of dinght-men, 
he thought of his voyage across the Kala-pani (ocean), his six years 
in the classic halls and scholastic institutions of Europe and his 
intellectual rebirth from an ease-loving Bengali to a revolutionary 
conspirator. Nor would he haye told that many who offered their 
contributions to his meager comfort and support secretly brought 
strange tidings of conspiracies inscribed on the betel-nut or 
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scratched on the pan leaf or revealed on the nails of the offering 
hand, or conveyed by some gesture. At times he lay under the 
stars, planning great ventures for the time-when the “voice from 
heaven,” for which his devotees believed him to be waiting, should 
bid him rise from his bed of spikes. Yet in his inmost heart he 
knew that his plans lacked vitality, and he had not yet learned 
the secret of imparting life to the embryo in his mind. Once there 
flashed into his memory a statement echoed from his university 
studies, and remembered, too, because so often he had found it 
justified by his inmost feelings. “No Bengali,” ran the phrase, 
“has ever been enlisted in the army of India.” He would show 
that Bengal was the skilled, sinewy arm of India. He would 
show! He was a Bengali, and did he not thrill with patriotism, 
ache with a desire to see Mother India rise from prostration at 
the feet of a foreign, patronizing ruler? But too often the surge 
of passionate feeling would beat itself out weakly in plans which 
involved three centers of sedition in Calcutta, where Bengali 
bravery and Bengali patriotism found their safe expression only 
in secret meetings and spelled themselves only in the language of 
conspiracy. 

There was something else which he never could define clearly 
enough to reckon with. All the force of the West upon his East- 
ern nature had not smothered a certain strong strain of Oriental 
mysticism and superstition, and there were three things that had 
fallen into his life like seed into a fertile crevice, at three distinct 
moments, which flowered with tropical luxuriance in due time. 
Many times they came back to him in these strange days of his 
disguise, and he tried with increasing perplexity to work them 
into that scheme into which had already entered bombs, poison, 
sedition, hand-bills, conspiracy, and bloody revolution. 

On his return from England he had taken a trip along the 
North African coast. One day, wandering along the outskirts of 
a village, he chanced on a derwesh who had ensconced himself in 
a rocky cave overhanging a steep decline. He paused musingly, 
then, following an impulse suggested by his train of thought, half 
jokingly put the question: “I am from a far country that is under 
a foreign yoke. Tell me, when will my country be free?’ The 
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derwesh, after nonchalant meditation, answered in measured tone, 
“When the desert that stretches before me to the horizon is a sea.” 
The questioner, laughing bitterly, and pondering more bitterly, 
tossed his tormentor a coin and went away to nurse his infant 
bitterness with the milk of rebellion. 

Landed at Bombay, he had attended a lecture by an eminent 
American traveler which had given him renewed aspirations 
toward political independence for his country. Strolling after- 
ward along the beach he watched a Mohammedan saying his 
prayers toward Mecca. As the worshiper folded his mat and 
turned away the faqir put to him the question which, no longer 
infantile, was assuming mature proportions in his mind. “Say- 
yad,” he said earnestly, “tell me: When will India be self-govern- 
ing?’ The Hajji stroked his red-dyed beard and answered with 
a half-sigh, “Not till the crescent of Turkey turns red, I fear—and 
as for that, na’uzu-bi’-Wah.” 

From that time two feelings had striven for supremacy in 
his heart: a feeling of despair, and this he often felt the stronger, 
and a determination to force his hope into realization. Of the 
many meetings and discussions in which he had taken part one 
was memorable to him in those days of his assumed holiness. He 
had happened to sit next to a Japanese student traveling through 
India and eagerly entered into conversation with this man, whom 
he took as the embodiment of the victory of the Orient over the 
Occident, leading at length to the inevitable question: “And when 
do you, looking at this question from the standpont of an outsider, 
think that India will be her own mistress ?”’ 

“Ah,” said the Japanese, talking quickly and thoughtfully, 
“vou have a unique fact to deal with—the actual presence of a 
foreign domination and that foreigner the white man. We must 
acknowledge,” he added sadly, “that an incomprehensible some- 
thing makes the white man master wherever he takes up his abode.” 
They sat meditating a moment, the Japanese adding a thought 
that Japan, above the level of Asiatic nations, would be the first 
to solve the question of Oriental supremacy, the Hirdu putting 
aside the palliative that suggested itself, that, in part, the people 
of India could claim kinship with the white man. 
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“Then,” said the Bengali cynically, “you think we never 
will be free ?” 

“Ah, no,” was the response, “but there is much in the way. 
You must solve your own problem.” 

“What do you suggest? According to your opinion, the ejec- 
tion of the white man is the only solution.” 

“Or his gradual withdrawal,” said his companion; and added 
in lighter vein, “Somehow change India to a country of white 
men able to contest the field with the foreigner.” 

When the Bengali was left to himself he muttered desperately, 
“When the desert turns to sea, when the green crescent turns red, 
when the Hindu turns white.” 


These three incidents would not afterward have stood in 
such clear outline in the Bengali’s mind had it not been that on 
each of the three occasions he had prefaced his day’s work with 
extra punctilious puja in the hope that somehow he would get light 
on the subject, and had done special obeisance to Lakhshmi—the 
old brass Lakhshmi who, seated on his study table at Calcutta or 
Oxford, had been appealed to in many academic crises. For, 


though he intellectually believed in neither the God of the British 
nor the gods of India, a certain paradoxical strain in his nature 
made it possible for him to outwardly conform to Hindu religious 
observance, if for no other reason than that he was Swadeshi 
(patriotic, national) to the core. 


Two university students, oily-haired, in dhoti, shirt, socks, 
slippers and pink garters, wandered down to the river’s edge and 
back to a seat on the top step of the ghat. Had not his own fault- 
less use of- English been the product of foreign education the 
faqir would have laughed inwardly at the well-known, much- 
ridiculed Bengali-babu accent and grandiloquent phrase of the 
two students. 

“I say,” he could hear, “it iss wonderfullee curious that 
mankind these days are generating most re-markable projects 
from their fertile mind. Literallee, the desert will blossom as a 
garden, as some dis-tinguished writer has ob-served. Is it not?” 

The faqir’s mind wandered lazily away to the old derwesh 
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and his prophecy of the desert so that he did not hear the question, 
“What atrociously new pro-ject do you have the reference to?” 
nor the beginning of the answer. But his mind was recalled from 
its lazy drift by the first speaker, who changed his position so as 
to better write on the mud with his stick. He was drawing a map. 
It was a map of the Sahara. The faqir watched him closely from 
under his drooping lids. They proposed digging a canal, he heard 
the student explain, to let in the sea. Instantly the prophecy of 
the derwesh flashed into his mind: “When the desert becomes a 
sea.” He did not listen further, to the effect this would have on 
the commerce or productivity of Africa, on the growth of the 
French empire. They were the trivial results of a great possi- 
bility—a possibility that had seemed so impossible that its hope- 
lessness had given birth to the great bitterness of his soul. But 
now—it was possible. “Be not faithless, but believing.” He felt 
the rebuke of that challenge that had so often come to him un- 
bidden in his moments of despair. Strange what new life sped 
through him. He felt like leaping from his blunt spikes and 
giving some physical expression to his joy. 


He was conscious of a shadow falling on him. 

“Look at this wretched creature,” exclaimed the owner of a 
shrill artificial voice such as he had learned to identify with a 
certain type of English society lady. Two ladies, dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, moved round to where they could better see 
the bed and its oceupant. 

“Wretched creature,” they duetted. 

Had he not schooled himself to an expression of habitual 
dozing he would have betrayed his amused expectations of a poke 
in the ribs with the parasol, so exactly did his observers regard 
him as they would a strange animal in the Zoo. 

“T certainly do not see anything to admire in Hinduism. It 
is simply ghastly. Don’t you think so?” the meaningless tone went 
on. “And as for Mohammedanism—well, that seems a little more 
civilized, though I confess I feel a bit heathenish with my name 
on the Red Crescent list. I was tremendously shocked at being 
asked, but I understand that it is a good thing to keep the Moham- 
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medans friendly towards government. Besides, it’s broad-minded 
and all; don’t you think so? It is charming, in a way, to see the 
English Red Cross and the Red Crescent of the Mohammedans 
working side by side. But these wretched Hindus!” 

As they moved away the faqir’s ash-besmeared cheeks creased 
in a smile of amusement. Then a sudden thought checked his 
breath. Red Crescent. What was that? Never had he heard the 
term connected with Mohammedanism, never—except once. That 
once came back vividly to him: the beach at sunset, the Moham- 
medan’s half-laughing prophecy given with mysteriously accurate 
guess. All his western learning and scholarship seemed to sink 
away into the recesses of his being while every drop of Orientalism 
bounded through his veins exuding credulity in this second mani- 
festation of accurate foretelling. For no longer did he doubt that 
those chance remarks, clear in his mind after so many months, 
were oracular utterances. He would be willing now to wait till 
death for the third to be confirmed. But he must tell someone. 

He turned, half-raised on his elbow, toward the students. 
Should he tell them the deep significance of the facts they had 
regarded with mere scientific interest? He listened, for they were 
still discussing. A new map had taken the place of the Desert 
of Sahara on the mud slate. 

“Thiss,” explained the draughtsman, “iss the Gulf Stream. 
Thiss iss the coast of the North and the South America, and thiss 
is the coast of the Europe. These fellahs, they propose as follows: 
to make a great di-version of the Gulf Stream by means of a great 
reef. Thus the conse-quence will result that the Labrador and 
the Greenland will too blossom as the rose, same as I said it of 
Sahara Desert. Thus the great snow fields in the Arctic Zone 
will melt and thereupon they will drift to the south. Thus there 
will be the great displacement of Old Earth’s equilibrium. There- 
after climates of all the countries will each exchange and will go 
under a change. Then India, even, will bid adieu to the tropics, 
and its climate will be exchanged to the temperate alfogether. And 
then, too, we will no longer have our now racial characteristics, 
for new climate makes new character; is it not? That is also to 
say, less and less the sun will shine on us in power, because the 
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slant of Old Earth’s axis will change, and less and less we will be 
dark in complexion. Is it not? Are Bap—the dews are descend- 
ing. Salutation to Mother Ganga, and then let us be going.” 

Had ashes not concealed his color the faqir’s cheeks would 
have shown a change of complexion with which the alterations of 
climate had nothing to do. Cold and then hot, panting and then 
gasping, he lay, longing to speak to the heaven-sent elucidators of 
his problem, yet too awed to reveal the state of his mind and the 
reason thereof. That for which he had been staining his hands 
with blood for many a month, that for which he had disguised him- 
self in order the more safely to direct it, was coming of itself. For 
that the prophecies were true, and their fulfillment assured, he 
could not now doubt. A great revulsion of feeling came over him. 
Dejection, not because of his country, but born of self-despair, 
took possession of him. Above all the high-born Oriental dislikes 
bearing a burden that might be otherwise disposed of. He loathed 
his energetic self, that had taken the pains to force events along 
that nature and human nature had shown themselves capable of 
caring for without convulsions of bitter agony. Perhaps even now 
the useless loss of life had been compassed, the result of his plan- 
ning. He would know soon. His secret messengers traveled 
quickly between the telegraph office and Kalighat. But even as 
he strained his eyes for some familiar disguise among the passers- 
by his ears made known to him the truth. Students, clerks, even 
coolies, hurrying by, talked excitedly and he gathered in disjointed 
sentences all he needed to be told. “Viceregal entry into Delhi 
. . - His Excellency carried from elephant’s back unconscious . . 
Anarchist escaped . . . Plot a mystery . . . Best endeavors of 
police failed... ” 

This man, of Bengal’s timid race, had never before quailed at 
news of his bloody victories. But to-night as the shadows fell a 
darkness of remorse closed in around him. It had all been un- 
necessary. And his courage left him. The new-born assurance of 
his country’s future freedom swept him with a great pity for those 
he had therefore needlessly wronged. He might deliver himself 
up—but who would understand him? And to his nature, sensi- 
tized on all sides by home environment and foreign culture, to be 
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thus misunderstood would be unbearable. Death or self-imposed 
exile were better. 

He called his chela to him. 

“Go,” he said, “and summon him whom thou knowest.” 

The chela, acquainted with all his master’s associates under 
such strange names, went his way. When he returned a half hour 
later from his fruitless errand he found his master’s bed of spikes 
overturned and the umbrella garlanded with a sandalwood mala 
(rosary ). 

“My guru’s beads... But my guru/... 
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Once more: 1. Never roll a manuscript; a rolled manuscript is 
a nuisance to everyone who has to deal with it. 2. We earnestly 
advise all persons sending manuscripts to us to retain copies, in order 
to guard against loss by accident. 





SERMON BY BISHOP ROBERT McINTYRE! 


THE text of our discourse is found in the words of Jesus, recorded 
by Saint Luke, 11th chapter, 2d verse: “When ye pray, say, Our 
Father.” 

The greatest brain ever employed in the service of our republic 


belonged to Daniel Webster. He was the pillar of our national fame, 
the mighty defender of our Constitution. His arguments have never 
been answered, and his influence, more than that of any other man, 
helped to determine what our land is now, and is to be. 

Once this giant was sitting in a social party, silent, meditating, 
cogitating, and ruminating, and a friend said to him, “Webster, we 
would all be pleased if you would tell us the vastest thought that ever 
passed through your mind.” After brooding a while, he said, “I will 
do it; it is the conception of my personal responsibility to God.” That 
is a tremendous thought, but, begging the pardon of Black Dan of 
Dartmouth, I mean to introduce for your meditation a greater thought 
than that. 

Webster’s thought, heavy as it was, was only a secondary con- 
ception. It hangs on another at the back of it. You never can tell 

1 Beyond dispute one of the most extraordinary of American preachers was that inspired Seotch- 
man Robert McIntyre. His sermons in the regular course of his pastoral ministry were from an hour 
to an hour-and-a-half in length; and yet his own people, w th many strangers also, constantly 
crowded his church year after year. Another remarkable fact is that this great preacher and lecturer 
left nothing in manuscripts; he never wrote. Only two of his sermons, and they taken down 


almost surreptitiously by stenography, have been found. One of them we printed in our March- 
April number and the other is now presented. They are unique. 
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what responsibility is until you understand relation. No man knows 
his responsibility to God until he knows his relation to God, for 
relation fixes responsibility. My responsibility to my son is not the 
same as my responsibility to another man’s son, because my relation 
is different. My responsibility to the government of the United 
States is not the same as my responsibility to the government of 
Canada, because my relation is different. Therefore, I go from the 
secondary thought of Webster to the primary thought of Paul and 
Jesus. 

Jesus had very little to say about responsibility, but very much 
to say about relation. He knew if he could make clear to mankind 
its relation to God, mankind would see its responsibility to God, so 
over and over again Jesus swings back to this thought of my text, 
that God is our Father and we are his children. That, you may say, 
is Christ’s special message to the world. Jesus leaves us, in the main, 
to find out our responsibility, but he gives his life, his death, and his 
resurrection to establishing our relation. Therefore the biggest ques- 
tion that any man can ask of his own soul is this: What is my 
relation to God? And the minute a man honestly asks that question, 
there are five teachers who rise up to answer it. There are only five 
answers possible. There are many subdivided answers, but they can 
all be grouped under five divisions, and the representatives of those 
five divisions of this question are here this morning, and ready to 
answer our question. 

I see them standing in a group on my left. I will summon them 
one by one; I will put the same question to each and you shall hear 
all five answers. The first one is a woman, tall, strong, dignified, but 
she is veiled, and that creates a suggestion of mystery. As she lifts 
one corner of the veil, I see that her beautiful face has just a sug- 
gestion of cruelty on it. And when she advances at my call, I say: 
“Madam, what is your name?” She responds, “My name is Nature; 
I am the mother of the visible universe.” I say to her, “We are 
puzzled, Madam Nature; I would like to ask you a question, and hope 
you may help us with your answer. What is God? We are now 
pondering our relation, and we ask this fundamental question of you: 
What is God?” She straightens herself and replies, “I can answer 
that God is a creator; a mighty artist; a glorious artisan; he is a 
smith standing at the Forge of the Cosmos. The first glimpse you 
can get of him, when the curtain rises, shows him at the anvil of 
omnipotence, shaping the universe. The sparks that leap beneath his 
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blows ave suns and stars. He sweeps the abyss of space with a million 
blazing worlds. He hangs the constellations in one continuous chain 
around the neck of eternity. He marches the hosts of heaven to the 
solemn tones of the trumpets of doom. Under the arches of destiny 
he steers the stars through heaven’s azure deep. He is the creator, 
he made them all. 


“The spacious firmament on high 
With all the blue ethereal sky 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim; 
The unwearied sun from day to day 
Doth his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


“Soon as the evening shades prevail 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm: the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


“What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid the radiant orbs be found? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 

‘The hand that made us is Divine.’” 


“Thank you, Madam Nature. Thank you.” As she retires we 
are conscious that we have gotten hold of one fact, but it is not big 
enough and there is a sense of disappointment in us when she retires. 
It does not go far enough. She told us what God’s hand does, and 
what we really wanted to know was what God is. Unsatisfactory and 
bewildering is Nature’s testimony. It does not sound the depths. We 
are very bold this morning. We want to know the thoughts of God, 
and the feelings of God, and she never touched it. So I call the 
second witness—an aged man. 

He comes forward leaning on his staff. His head is white with 
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silver; his eyes are dim with pondering o’er forgotten lore. A milk- 
white beard flows down his breast ; his brow is furrowed with thought. 
| say, “What is your name, sir?” He replies, “My name is Moses.” 
“Moses! the great lawgiver of the Jews?” “So I am sometimes 
called.” - “Thou mighty son of Abram and Jochebed, thou didst hear 
our question put to Madam Nature, thou didst hear her answer. We 
are not satisfied. Can you add anything to that? I put the question 
to you, sir: ‘What is God?” Before he speaks I remember that this 
man was selected of all the progeny of Adam. When the children 
of Israel gathered about Mount Sinai, the cloud came down from 
heaven and builded a tabernacle, and the solemn trumpets called 
this man, when all the others failed, and hid their faces in the sand, 
and he advanced with fear to enter that tabernacle to be the guest 
with God for forty days. So I await his answer, for he must have 
learned something there. He speaks, slowly, eloquently. 

“Yes, I heard Nature’s reply to your query. What she said is 
true, but not very pertinent. It does not go to the center of what 
you seek. As she said, God is a creator, but, after he has created, 
he is a ruler, so my answer is this: God is a King, an everlasting 
eternal King; the King of all kings, and Lord of all lords. He has a 
vast kingdom with laws for it. No intelligence, no atom, no molecule 
ever flies or runs beyond the limits of his law; he has rewards for all 
who keep his laws, and penalties for all who break them. He is 
sovereign, he is sole emperor, he commands all the universe, he is a 
Great King.” 

“Thank you, sir. We are getting on. That is a step beyond 
Nature. Surely that is the revelation thou didst receive on the Holy 
Mount, when God did give unto you the tablets of law.” 

But still there is an unrest, a dissatisfaction in us when he goes 
away. He did not answer our question rightly. He did not scale its 
heights and sound its depths, for the good reason that he could not. 
He was only a guest of God. Now, a guest of God for forty days is 
better than a servant of God. Nature, who spoke first, is only God’s 
servant. If I went to your back door, and stood at your kitchen, and 
asked your servant about you, I would learn a few facts, such as what 
you liked to eat, when you came and went, and the trivial things of 
your ordinary life; but of your deep purposes, your far-reaching plans, 
your sacred desires, and the consuming impulses of your life, I would 
never learn from your servants. So Nature could not tell us. She is 
only God’s servant, very willing and very obedient. Moses is God’s 
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guest. A guest learns more than a servant. The Hoosiers have a 
proverb like this: “If you want to know a man, you must summer 
and winter with him.” It takes twelve months to know a man, so 
you could not know a God in forty days; and especially, he didn’t 
touch the fringe of this, which is our craving to-day: What is God 
in his relation to a sinful race? What is God to us? Moses never 
touched it. So I call the third witness, like the other two. 

But the aspect of this one is forbidding. I can see pride written 
on his face. He comes forward readily, jauntily. I say, “What is 
your name, sir.” He replies, “My name is Agnostic.” “Ag who?’ 
“Agnostic,” he repeats. “Why that is a Greek word, brother, and 
means, know nothing! How can you help us in our search for knowl- 
edge when you know nothing?” 

“But at that,” he answers, “I know as much as anyone about 
God. Nobody knows anything about God. There may be a God, and 
there may not be; there may be a heaven, and there may not be; 
there may be a hell, and there may not be; and there may be a judg- 
ment day, and there may not be; but whether there is or whether 
there is not, nobody knows; nobody ever did know, and nobody ever 
will know in this world.” 

“Well,” I say, “you are very absolute in your explanation. That 
is a categorical answer. But, first, let me put the question to you as 
I did to the others. What is God?” 

“Well,” he replies, “God is a nebula.” “But what is a nebula?” 
I ask. “A nebula is a vast, misty, foggy, cloudy, empty mass; an 
unorganized thing of which you cannot get dimensions or scope.” 
“Oh, a sort of cipher with the rim rubbed out?” “Exactly!” “And 
that is your idea of God?” 

“That is my idea of God, and, if the truth were known, that is 
everybody's idea, for that is the only possible idea.” Then he 
straightens up and I know what is coming. I never talked with this 
sort of a man ten minutes in my life but what he always hurled at 
my devoted head one word: “God is Un-knowable.” And I instantly 
reply: “Unknowable to whom? Unknowable to you, we freely grant; 
is he therefore to all people? Broad, glaring noonday is unknowable 
to an owl, but not to a lark or a robin or an eagle. I suppose if a 
convention was called of all the owls that ever hooted, in all the 
forests of the world, and some grey owl was elected moderator of the 
convention, the first motion would be: ‘Resolved, That noonday is 
unknowable. WE have heard misguided blackbirds and bob-o-links 
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and thrushes talk about noonday, but that is an illusion, for no owl 
ever saw it, and there is no record of noonday having been known by 
any of our ancestry. Therefore, be it unanimously resolved, by this 
owl convention, that noonday is unknowable.’ And they would pass 
it and there would not be one negative vote.” 

Now, as I talk with this man a little longer, I discover that he 
is very slack in the use of his language. He doesn’t really mean to 
assert that God is unknowable. What he means is, that God is un- 
findable, unsearchable. There he is right. God is unfindable, and 
God is unsearchable. That is what the good Book says. Here are 
the very words: “No man can, by searching, find out God.” And 
Paul calls our gospel the unsearchable riches of Christ. Something 
that could never be found out by our power. But, mark you, a fact 
that is unfindable and unsearchable by us is not therefore unknowable 
to us when it is revealed by the other side. We never did claim to 
find out God, or to search out God. It is a revelation. God knew we 
could never penetrate the mystery and he came through the veil from 
the other side, and revealed himself for thirty-three years. After 
four thousand years of promise to do it, he actually did it, and two 
thousand years have passed since he consummated that promise. 
Therefore, while God is unfindable and unsearchable, he is not un- 
knowable. Bless his holy name! We never found him, but we know 
him. He came and revealed himself to all people, and I can bring 
up five hundred witnesses here to-day, and I am one myself to-day, 
to lift up the hand and swear before high Heaven, that we do not 
know anything better than the facts of God. There is not one truth 
in all my consciousness, of which I am more sure, than that I know 
God. 

So we will let this brother retire, for he ruled himself out of 
Court with his first assertion, that he is a know-nothing, and until 
he comes into a better state of mind, there is nothing in the world 
we can learn from him. 

I shall call the fourth witness. When he advances, this room 
seems to grow dark and a chill is in the air. A shudder shakes me, 
I shrink from this one. I would like to go, but I have a duty. I 
must deal with him. He is a scowling and malignant person. On 
his brow I see this written: “I never loved one living soul.” I say, 
“What is your name?” He answers, “My name is Satan!” “Satan? 
I have had some dealings with you in the long ago. And with your 
imps—thank heaven that business is ended forever! Thou hast 
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heard, Satan, thou proud Lucifer; thou didst understand our ques- 
tion propounded to the other witnesses. I put it to you now: What 
is God? 

“God?” he sneers, and his horrid countenance is distorted with 
an awful leer. “God?” and his frame is twisted with a spasm of 
hatred. “God is a tyrant, a cruel tyrant. He sits aloof in his glorious 
heaven, cold and inaccessible. He creates millions of creatures by 
his power, to suffer, agonize, and die. HE flings one generation 
after another into the cog wheels of a machine called ‘Law,’ and 
lets them groan and agonize. He never lifts his little finger to help 
them, but lets them welter in misery.” 

As he speaks I remember this: This is the Archangel, the 
creator of rebellion in heaven; the one who made the gap in the 
ranks of the angels, which has never been filled, and pulled down 
one third of the stars of heaven in mutiny. This is the recalcitrant 
one. This is the spirit that blew the trumpet of revolution; who 
summoned his soldiers around him and raised the flag of secession 
and insurrection in the skies. This is God’s powerful foe whom the 
Almighty hurled down to the bottomless pit of perdition. This is 
the hellian who would rather reign in the Pit than serve in the 
Household. 

Now, I will never take one man’s testimony against another 
man, when he has a grudge against him. A grudge will bias and 
warp an honest man’s testimony, and this fiend, standing here 
slandering God, is nothing but an incarnate grudge and consuming 
hatred. So I say, “We know you. If you were strange to us, some 
of us might listen, but we all know you to be a liar to all of us 
individually. You are the king of the Kingdom of Lies, and this is 
the greatest of all your lies. Be gone! Get behind us, Satan! Away, 
we will have no dealings with you. We cancel your testimony and 
nullify your word. Be gone! 

I call the fifth witness. As he slowly advances I am conscious 
of a strange uplifting of all nature. Who was it that brought seven 
lamps into this room just now? Hear the winds of heaven rustling 
among the palms along the river of life. Catch the odor of the 
balsam in the meadows of God. Note, as his feet come, clearing the 
seamless garment, the prints of the nails in the clear white skin. 
Note around his brow the marks of the cruel thorns. He stands here 
waiting for our question. Now, every lawyer and every judge in this 
house will bear me out, that a perfect witness must have three quali- 
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ties, and 1 have summoned four; but none of them had the three 
qualities that make a perfect witness. A perfect witness must be 
near to see the evidence. He must be what they call in the courts 
an eye witness. He must deliver no second-hand testimony. He must 
not repeat what some one told him. He must be near to see. That 
is the first quality. None of the other witnesses had it. None of 
them had ever been near to God long enough to know his intimate and 
real nature. Nature, as I said, was not very near, being only a servant, 
and Moses was not very near, being only a guest. The Agnostic had 
no nearness at all, and Satan has no intimate knowledge of the inner 
nature of God. He has felt the power of God, and has seen the 
wisdom of God, but of the heart and love of God he can tell us very 
little. This Jesus standing here waiting was not God’s servant, like 
Nature; not a guest, like Moses. He is God’s eternal Son, uncreated 
and beloved, existing from all eternity in the bosom of God. He 
knows all about God, and not with superficial knowledge gained by 
observation, but with complete and perfect and authentical knowl- 
edge gained by unity of nature. 

The second quality in a perfect witness is that he must be wise 
to know: first, near to see, and second, wise to know. Some people 
can see a thing and then not understand it. They have no penetra- 
tion, but Jesus was not only near to see what God actually is, but he 
was wise to know. There are many opinions concerning Christ in this 
world, and they touch various questions concerning him, but there 
is no variance of opinion on this point, that he is the wisest person 
that ever walked this earth. You ask Orthodox, Methodist, Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, or Catholic, you will get only one answer: that 
whether Jesus is God or man, or whether he is both, he was the 
wisest person that ever walked on this earth. The only man who 
uncovered and showed us the vermin creeping in the seams of the 
soul; the only man who ever revealed the clear fountain where we 
could wash our hearts and make white and clean as the new fallen 
snow, the fountain filled with purity and love. The only man who 
has been able to take the leading nations of the universe in his hand 
and shape them as a potter takes a lump of clay and fashions it at 
will. He will some day make a vase of the world that will be over- 
flowing with holy loyalty to God. He is so wise that he already has 
hold of humanity. The missionaries tell us that he is now beginning 
to manifest his strength in pagan lands. 

A globe trotter from our country said to us that once, speaking 
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to a Buddhist priest in China through his interpreter, he asked, “Do 
you have as many worshipers come?” “Fewer,” said the priest; 
“fewer every day.” “Who is stopping the procession that used to 
come here?” “Jesus Christ,” he answered. He is stopping every 
pagan procession on the globe. He is halting them one after another, 
and missionaries declare that if we never send another Bible, another 
man, or another woman as missionaries to the pagan land, every 
pagan religion is doomed. There is only one vital religion in the 
world to-day, and that is Christianity. The Jewish faith is the root 
of ours, because it has part of the truth, and therefore it has some 
life. It is the root of which Christianity is the tree, but Christianity 
is the only living, moving, conquering, triumphant faith. The. reason 
that all heathen religions are doomed is the spirit of Light. First: 
Gospel light. Second: Scientific light. Millions of people believe that 
this world is flat, and that it rests on the back of an elephant, and the 
elephant stands on the back of a turtle, and the turtle stands on the 
back of a serpent. If you ask them what the serpent stands on they 
cannot tell. They say, “We do not go any further.” Scientific light 
is penetrating to the very corners of the earth, and, within fifty 
years, paganism will be unknown and all false gods will be broken 
down. It is now Jesus Christ or no one—without him I am a god- 
less man; you are a godless congregation, and the whole human race 
is orphan; and there is no God that we can reach. Do not think 
from what I have said that we can shut off our missionary fund. 
What I have said is an argument for the increase of such funds. 
Multiplied thousands are leaving their pagan belief and their false 
gods, and unless we are there to give them the true religion they will 
drop into a godless life. There never was so much need for mis- 
sionaries as now. We must be there with the truth to tell them of 
the real story of Jesus Christ. This man is taking the world; this 
Saviour of ours is coming into possession of the race swiftly. So | 
say he has a second quality, the second quality of the perfect witness— 
wisdom. He is the only man who ever came to earth with a program 
big enough for the job and with enough power back of him to put 
it through. 

The third quality that every perfect witness must have is truth. 
In the courts they swear them: “Will you tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth?” ‘These are the three qualities: 
“Near to see; wise to know; true to tell.” Jesus has the truth in 
him; in fact we are beginning to learn the depth of those words of 
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his when he said: “I am the Truth.” Near to see; wise to know; 
true to tell. 

You notice that when | was talking to the four witnesses pre- 
ceding him I stood up man fashion. I drop on my knees now and 
say, “Lord, thou art the only witness; thou only dost know the 
whole truth. We lift our faces expectantly to thee. What is God?” 
He raises his pierced hand, and in his voice, sweeter than the silver 
trumpets that sounded over the camp of the Israelites long ago, he 
speaks: “Son, when you pray, say not our Creator; say not our King; 
say not our nebula; say not our tyrant; when you pray say, OUR 
FATHER.” 0, blessed be his holy name. Now, I know something, 
now the bells are ringing in the turrets of my soul, and the Hallelujah 
Chorus sings in the depths of my heart. I might as well make a 
confession right here. 1 don’t know how it is with you, but those four 
witnesses had me confused. I did not know what they were talking 
about. For instance, when Nature said God was a creator, I tried 
to grasp that, but I was not able. I don’t know what a creator is; 
I never saw a creator at work. I have seen man take one form of 
matter and change it to another and improve the form, but that isn’t 
creating. Thatis reshaping. To create means to make out of nothing; 
to draw an entity out of the gulf of nonentity; to lift the thing 
that was not out of the abyss of nihility and set it before me with 
shape, substance, and name. I never saw that done. That is beyond 
man’s power, and when Nature told us, and it is the truth, that God 
is a creator, I couldn’t understand. I reached for it but it eluded me. 
I could not get it. I can never get near that truth, and when Moses 
said, “God is King,” that baffled me, too. I never saw a king. The 
last king left this country over a hundred years ago, and he is never 
coming back. I do not know how a king looks or dresses or walks or 
sleeps, so I was forced to say to myself when Moses was talking, 
“I do not understand you.” And when the Agnostic said that God 
is a nebula, it meant nothing to me, for I never saw a nebula. I would 
not know a nebula if I met one coming down the path with a tag 
on it. He did not help me. Even if he had been telling the truth, 
I could not understand him. And when Satan said God was a tyrant, 
I couldn’t get that. We have no tyrants in this country; as far as | 
know the nearest tyrant is in Russia. We have no great, big, un- 
feeling man with his iron heel on our necks. We rule ourselves. If 
there is any tyrannizing done, we do it, or we put up a man who 
does it, but we usually pull him down before he goes at it. 1 did not 
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know what they were talking about. If they had been telling the 
truth, it did not help much. But when this last witness said God 
is a father—Ah! I saw your faces shine. Every soul in this audience 
is a father or has a father. Twenty precious memories sprang up as 
we thought of those who worked for us, sacrificed for us, toiled for 
us, and strove for us that we might have the advantages that came 
to us. You saw that dear old father with his white hair, kneeling 
at eventime in the glow of the household fire, asking God to keep 
his boy. You know how he sacrificed that you might have an educa- 
tion; then how he prayed God to care for his little ones when he was 
gone. You know how he shut himself off from many pleasures he 
craved, that you might be fed and protected. Ah, I can see my old 
Scotch father rise and walk down the aisle, coughing, yet unwilling 
to buy the medicine that he needed in order that I might have 
clothing and schooling. Bless God, when Jesus speaks, we know what 
he talks about; he doesn’t trifle with us. Jesus is not a juggler of 
words, he does not try to bewilder. When he utters a fact, we get it. 
He not only knows truth, but he knows how to get it through to us. 
God is our Father. Now, let me say that Jesus did not bring this 
truth into the world. There are some who think he did. He was not 
the first to preach that God is our Father. A few of the tall, heavenly- 
minded Jews got hold of that. Abraham knew it, David knew it, 
and Isaiah knew it. I will go a step farther: a few of the whitest 
and grandest heathen knew it. At least two of the Greek poets knew 
it, and when Paul was preaching to the Athenians on Mars Hill, he 
said, “Certain of your poets have said, ‘Ye are God’s offspring.’ ” 
He was preaching from one of their texts, “We are his offspring.” 
So some of the heathen knew it, and some of the Jews knew it, but 
not many of them. You ask me then, what did Christ do for the 
doctrine of the fatherhood of God? and this is the answer: He got 
it accepted ; he got it believed ; he got it propagated ; he got it to work. 

In Southern California they grow oranges. There are three 
elements necessary to the growth of oranges. First: the proper seed ; 
second: the proper soil; third: the proper climate. Dakota has the 
same seed, the same soil, but Dakota can never grow oranges. It has 
not the same climate. ‘T'wo of the elements of the gospel were in the 
world before Jesus came into the Jewish world. In the heathen world 
was found the soil; that is, the common human nature—what we call 
the human heart. Second, the seed was here. The truth of God has 
always been in the world, but it never grew so as to have any vitality 
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or any propagating power, because the atmosphere of the world was 
cold with unbelief. What Jesus did was by his birth, life, teaching, 
miracles, death, ascension, and Pentecost. What he did by all these 
was to create the atmosphere in which the truth of God’s fatherhood 
could grow, and missionaries will tell you that before they com- 
municate the message that God is a loving Father, they have to tell 
the ‘old, old story of Jesus and his love.’ After they have presented 
Calvary, Bethlehem, and the story of Jesus’ love, this truth of Jesus’ 
life and death makes such a warm atmosphere that the truth can 
grow, and men and women can accept God as their Father. Jesus 
created the climate in which the truth can grow. He got it believed ; 
he got it accepted, not only by one, but by all people to whom it is 
preached. Out of this grow three phases of the question. One is 
negative; 1 will mention the negative first, then the two positive, 
and stop. 

First: Universal fatherhood does not mean universal salvation. 
There is where our Universal brethren make their blunder. They 
think that because we are all God’s children, he will save us all; but 
God, who made us, cannot save us all. All creation takes only one 
to make it—God himself; salvation takes two to make it, and that 
is God and the sinner. We human fathers have had to learn that, 
and it has broken some of our hearts, too. We could bring forth our 
children, but we could not bring them back when they went astray. 
Your little boy Willie, four years old, is sitting here. You want him 
for reasons that are good to go and sit there. He is stubborn. You 
say, “Willie, once more I say, I want you to leave that place and sit 
over there.” No answer. You speak sharply now: “Willie, I com- 
mand you to sit over there!” You are stronger than Willie; you 
have the power and you go and lift Willie bodily and carry him and 
set him down over there. But do you lift Willie? No, you only 
got the shell of Willie. Willie’s soul is still over there. His spirit 
slipped through your fingers. Power cannot affect spirit. God could 
take the whole world into heaven, but what would he have when he 
got us there? Some of our souls would be down here wallowing in 
the pit of lust; some longing for the leeks and onions, and for the 
flesh pots of Egypt. The only way that you can ever get all of Willie 
to sit over there, is to get into unity with the spirit of Willie. Then 
Willie will gladly rise at your first word and go and sit there, if you 
get him to come into harmony with you. God took the awful chance 
of making us free. God’s immutable law, that has never been broken, 
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is that every creature must have in him all of the qualities of his 
sire. So, when he becomes sire and brings forth offspring, they must 
have all of the qualities he has; there is everything in me that there 
is in him; I am as free as God. The only way God can save the 
world is to get into harmony with the world and bring the sinners 
into unity with him, and then when he gets us into heaven, he will 
have us all there. We will never beg for a furlough to come down 
here. There will be no rebellion, no mutiny. 

The positive truths are these: If God is the Father, he will love 
us, and you have heard that so often that it has worn smooth, and 
nobody hears it now. I wish I could pronounce that for the first 
time. I wish this were an audience to hear it for the first time. Do 
you know what would happen? You would jump out of your seats 
and rush up here to me, if you could hear that for the first time— 
“God loves me.” 

Why, that would settle all questions and clear away all our 
troubles. We would want another heavenly dialect to speak it. There 
are many kinds of love and they are all beautiful—patriotic love, 
love of country, mother love, father love, brother love, sister love— 
they are all beautiful, and some, like mother love, are so beautiful 
that I do not attempt to describe them; but God is Love. Now, two 
things are true; because that is true, two other things follow. . First: 
He will always appreciate us; a father always appreciates his children 
and admires what they do. That is right. It is very tender to me 
to see the children of the family appreciated. They may not be 
appreciated by the outside world, but mother and father appreciate 
them. The father draws his little son to him and strokes his head 
fondly as he says to me, “Bishop, look at that head; there is a great 
head ; if the Devil does not get hold of him, he will be a great man 
some day.” The father calls the little girl and says, “Bishop, my 
little girl is an artist.” He bids her bring her latest drawing, and she 
does so. It looks like a number of hen tracks to me, but the father 
says proudly, “Just look, she made that out of her own head.” In 
the home father appreciates us. I remember once when I was a boy, 
and my father was sick, it was a warm spring day and I got out and 
spaded up our little cottage garden. I could not push the spade 
into that hard, dead soil very deep, and I learned afterward that 
father dug it all over again, but when I showed him what I had done, 
he turned and kissed me and said, “Thank you, son, for helping me.” 
And I knew he appreciated the little I had done. 
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You remember David said to the Lord, “I am going to build a big 
house here in the city for you.” God said, “Why, David, look at 
your hand ; what is that on it?” And David said, “It is blood that I 
got in battle.” Then God said to him, “You cannot build a temple 
for me. No man can build a temple for me who has blood on his 
hands.” But David got his blessing from the Lord because he wanted 
to do something for his Master, for the Lord said, “You did well, 
David, that it was in your heart.” Sometimes I feel that when my 
record is read on high, I will have to depend on what I was willing to 
do for Jesus, and tried to do. Sometimes I think I have just messed 
Jesus’s business up, but he gives us credit for our desires. The world 
judges us by what we do, but our Heavenly Father judges us by what 
we want to do. Another thing we will always get from a father is 
pardon and forgiveness, A few months after this event which | 
mentioned, my father died. When the doctor saw that he was about 
to go, he came into the room where I was weeping. I was a small, 
sickly boy, only half grown, upon whom the support of a stepmother 
and four children was about to fall, and the doctor came to me and 
said, “Your father is passing away; you may come and have a few 
words with him.” It seemed that every act of disobedience, every 
rebellious word rose up, and I felt that I was the guiltiest boy in the 
world. I knelt down by the bed and asked my father to forgive me 
for being so disobedient. I said I had been a bad boy, but he put 
out his thin hand and placed it on my head and said, “You have 
been a good boy.” He had forgotten all my acts of disobedience and 
remembered all the good I had ever done. Isn’t that like God? If 
the human father is like that, what is the Heavenly Father like? 
And truly the Heavenly Father hath said: “I will put all thy sins 
behind me and I will remember them no more.” If then we desire 
to do good, everything we do for his kingdom he will remember, but 
all our wrongs will be blotted out by the blood of Calvary, and be 
lost for evermore. Now you see that Jesus makes this a portion of 
his sermon. Paul tells us that, “out of the fatherhood of God comes 
all the gospel,” and that anything that God has or has done in 
Heaven is for the salvation of this race, and he calls the gospel “the 
Glory of God the Father.” 

God says in the Bible that David was a man after his own heart. 
That astonishes some people. David was sinful in some respects. 
So I go back to the life of David and I find that David was a great 
forgiver. When his own son sought to take his life he forgave him 
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And when he was brought in dead, when the soldiers brought his 
mangled body into the room where the king sat, when the last footfal! 
of muffled sandals had died away and he was alone with his dead, 
they who were listening in the street and who were watching from 
across the narrow way, saw the aged king shake off his honors and 
become the father once more as he walked to the bed and, speaking 
for every father from that day to this, he cried as he trembled: “O, 
Absalom, my son, my son, would to God I had died for you. Absalom, 
my boy, my boy.” 

Do you not believe that the father suffered more from that con- 
duct than the boy ever did? I think that is what God meant when 
he said: “David is a man after my own heart.” 

I say unto you that God suffered more to give us the gospel than 
Jesus suffered, for Jesus’ suffering was only for thirty-three years. 
God, the great Forgiver, suffered more than his Son. God, the 
Father, gave us the gospel, and Paul calls it the “Glory of God the 
Father.” Not the Glory of God the Son; not the Glory of God the 
Holy Spirit; but the Glory of God the Father.” 

See that criminal, so called, coming out of the western gate of 
an Assyrian town bearing his heavy cross upon his back? Around 
him the bearded and grim soldiers of Rome clash their sharp swords 
to keep back the crowd. Away at the side huddle the frightened, sad- 
faced apostles; the Sadducees, like wolves, snarl at the helpless 
prisoner, and around them the Jews, drawing back haughtily lest his 
robe brush their garments, cry out, “Crucify him! Crucify him!” And 
around them the mob of the Oriental people, the flotsam and jetsam, 
the sweepings of the alleys, are following to see the gruesome spec- 
tacle on the hill beyond. And at last they reach the place of death. 
The load is removed from him, and he straightens his shoulders, 
and I notice that they have cut his back with the whip until it is a 
bleeding mass; they have pressed the crown of poisonous thorns down 
until the drops of blood roll like rubies down his agonized face and 
leave channels of pain as they go. I am kneeling there, watching 
the ghastly sight. He surveys the hills. He sees the women sup- 
porting Mary his mother. His eyes for one moment fall on me. I 
will remember that glance until I die. If I should make my bed in 
hell at last, my hell would not be made of sulphur fumes and brim- 
stone; my hell would be the memory of that pathetic look he bent on 
me that day. _I see his enemies bow in mockery before him, and rise 
and, spit-in his’ holy face,. His hands. are :tigd ‘behind him. “He has 
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no defense and no friends. And, looking upon him, I feel beneath 
my shaking knees the world rocked by earthquakes in the caverns 
underground, like blind Samson tearing at the pillars of the temple 
of old. As though chaos, like a veil, came to hide this tragedy of 
the ages from the face of God, I see the eclipse, the darkness fol- 
lowing, and feel the wind blowing cold from the canyons of the earth. 
I know that quaking. I know that the quaking of the earth in its 
agony is the quaking of the Father’s heart on high. I know that 
darkness is the veil that the Father drops to hide this scene from him. 
I now see them stretch him on the cross and they take up the hammer 
and nails, and every stroke seems to strike my reeling brain with, 
“Son, it is for you—it is for your sins that he suffers this, that you 
might have everlasting life. Here he purchases your redemption.” 
And now they have lifted the cross and it has fallen in its 
stony socket. And as I look at him I see a wondrous, illuminating 
radiance about him, and as I look beyond, I see the city of the New 
Jerusalem, and from all its domes and parapets are watching the 
silent angels. They gaze upon that awful sight in silent wonder, 
asking dumbly, what this means. Why should their Prince of Glory 
suffer so? What harm has heeverdone? Ah! Ye sinless intelligence 
on high! Ye can never know. We, in whose hearts the hellish 
passions rage—we know. Ye cannot know. And out behind the 
city, on the plain of war, I see the militant hosts of God, the angels 
who do the martial bidding of the Archangel, drawn up with Michael 
at the head. He waits the word, and every one of these twelve legions 
stand eager and ready, waiting the signal that will send them to 
execute vengeance on the sinners below. Speak one word from the 
throne—tear one hand loose from the cross and beckon, and never 
fell the lightning from the clouds so swift as would these hosts flee 
to do his bidding. But no word from the throne. No signal from 
the cross. He treadeth the wine press alone. He will finish his 
work to-day, and I see that his body is struggling to its death, and I 
hear him cry, “It is finished.” And the angel on the lowest terrace 
on the steps of life catches it and cries “Glory!” And in the city 
every golden bell writes on the vibrant air, “Glory,” and Israel, the 
sweetest of God’s singers, he who leads the one hundred and forty 
and four thousand, cries, “Rise, and strike from every wire, Glory!” 
And Paul, listening at the gate, heard the echoes of that song, and this 
is what they sang together: “He being in the form of God thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, but took upon himself the form 
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of a servant, and being made in the likeness of God, he became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore, God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name that is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, and every 
tongue confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
Now, you are ready for my message. “How shall we escape if 
we neglect so great a salvation?” When you pray, say, “Our Father.” 


THE VOGUE AND VERSATILITY OF WONDERLAND ALICE, 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


ALIcE was a little girl, daughter of Doctor Greek-Lexicon Liddell, 
aged “exactually seven,” who fell down a rabbit-hole in a mathema- 
tician’s mind on the grounds of Oxford University, and, after many 
unparalleled adventures, came to the surface for a career of popularity 
apparently boundless and endless. 

Alice made her first appearance on the stage fifty years ago and 
has not yet announced a farewell appearance, but is still the most 
popular little girl in the world. She, with her drolly solemn troupe, 
the Gryphon, the Mock Turtle, the Walrus, the Oysters, the Mad 
Hatter, the Cheshire Cat, and all the rest of her grave-gay merry- 
makers and wisdom-mongers, entertains her vast public with a con- 
tinuous performance three-hundred-and-sixty-five days in every year. 
She has passed into the consciousness of the English-speaking race. 
We judge that she is untranslatable into any other tongue. No circus 
that ever came to town matches her for setting all small boys and small 
girls wild. She is like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, who, when he 
piped his tune, had the town’s children dancing after him in flocks; 
but with this difference, that her magic spell spares neither sex nor 
age, but “mows the bearded grain at a breath and the flowers that grow 
between.” Children of all ages from six to sixty follow in her train. 
In Chicago the street urchins are out looking for her. A little girl 
stops at the door of Jane Addams’s Hull House, where Wonderland is 
sometimes staged, and asks, “Does Alice in Wonderland stay here 
always?” That young children flock after her is not strange; but 
learned and venerable scholars and even bishops and other clergy also 
succumb to her charms. A. C. Benson remembers seeing Bishop 
Lightfoot, during a long day’s coach-drive in Wales, sitting all the 
way immersed in a small red book, refusing to look at the scenery, 
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and every now and then exploding with laughter which made the 
tears run down his face. He was reading Alice in Wonderland. 
Again, when A. C. Benson tries in these anxious days to warn us 
against becoming victims of worry, he calls on Alice to tell us that 
if we get into the habit of carrying too many cares on our mind we 
will invoke upon ourselves the fate of the bread-and-butter fly in 
Through the Looking-Glass, whose food was weak tea with cream in 
it. “But supposing it cannot find any?” said Alice. “Then it dies,” 
says the Gnat, who is acting the part of interpreter. “But that must 
happen very often!” said Alice. “It always happens!” says the Gnat 
with somber emphasis. 

But Alice is not alone the Play Girl of the Western world and of 
the English-speaking race; she is out at service as a sort of universal 
drudge, a maid of all work in the House of Life, with tasks so many 
and so multiplex as to recall the saying of the devout little boy in a 
very religious home who heard so many prayerful persons asking 
God to do so many things that he remarked one day: “God must 
have a great many things on his mind. I don’t thjnk I’d like to 
be God.” 

Alice is the most versatile and variously accomplished of little 
girls, the most sought-after and extensively useful assistant to all 
manner of persons and all kinds of enterprises and industries. Begin- 
ning as Alice in Wonderland, she has become Alice in Congress, in 
the Chamber of Commerce, in the courts, in journalism, in university 
assemblies, in after-dinner speeches, and even in such unlikely places 
as the pulpit and Wall Street. If she has not quite achieved omni- 
presence, she seems to be aiming at it; and she is more in need of a 
hundred hands than Briareus was. Her indispensability grows more 
and more apparent every day. 

Alice pervades magazines and newspapers. She appears in the 
Yale Review and the Hibbert Journal, and from time to time in the 
MernHopist Review. On one and the same day she can be found on 
the editorial pages of four New York dailies, presenting the Walrus’s 
tears and the Carpenter’s doubts and the Oysters’ protests against 
being eaten. 

Alice is in State’s prison. Thomas Mott Osborne’s 300-page 
account of his week spent voluntarily as a prisoner in Auburn Prison 
calls Alice from Wonderland with the Mad Hatter’s conundrum, 
“Why is a raven like a writing-desk?” the propounding of which to 
prisoners would seem like “cruel and unusual punishment.” 
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Alice is helpful in the courts of law, sometimes spoken of as 
courts of justice, but occasionally characterized otherwise. The New 
Republic tells us that the records and documents in the United States 
government’s dissolution suit against the Steel Trust made such an 
enormous pile, amounting to carloads, that the Federal Court at 
Trenton, N. J., which took four years to study the mass and decide 
the case, had to call on Alice to furnish extra help. And, says the 
veracious New Republic, Alice sent Bill, the Lizard, to assist the 
overworked stenographers and typewriters by writing out part of the 
records with his finger on the slate as he did in the famous case of the 
stealing of the Queen’s Tarts. 

Politics and government cannot go on without Alice. The 
caustic New York Sun said that the history of the Government’s 
course in a certain matter read like a chapter from Alice in Blunder- 
land. In a campaign to down Tammany one of the great dailies 
warned the city that a certain party was misleading the public to 
follow Alice down a rathole into the Wonderland of Political Delusion. 

In Washington Alice is kept busy. Woodrow Wilson’s Congress 
did not complete the revision of the Tariff without invoking the wis- 
dom of Wonderland, and seeking advice from Alice’s Caterpillar. 
One day the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations called Alice into 
its private office, not to be dictated to like a stenographer but to dictate 
like a British militant suffragette, as if she were an authority on 
diplomacy and international law. In Washington the newspaper 
correspondents rely much on Alice. For example, they find Alice’s 
“Jabberwocky” indispensable in their efforts to describe certain mem- 
bers of Congress—the Jabberwocky that, “with eyes of flame, came 
whiffling through the tulgey wood, and burbled as it came.” 

Alice has been seen in the theater. The author of “The Girl 
from Utah” found that the Salt Lake lady could not play her part 
properly without the aid of the Girl from Oxford; so Alice had to be 
brought across the sea, though it is a longer way in every sense from 
Oxford to Utah than from Flanders to Tipperary. 

« Alice is in the market reports. “The Sun which shines for all,” 
in discussing the high cost of living, said that one of the specious 
explanations put forward to excuse the high price of apples sounded 
like Alice in Buncombeland. “If you see it in the Sun it’s so” some- 
times: but at any rate the Sun has a genius for ingenious paraphrastic 
pilfering. 

Not without Alice can the problems of science and philosophy 
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be settled. One writer shows that the Darwinian theory of evolution 
can be most easily overthrown by the aid of Alice and the methods 
of the Mad Hatter. An eminent scholar of the Church of Rome, 
discussing Bergson’s Philosophy and the Divine Fecundity, goes be- 
hind the Looking Glass with Alice for illustrations and analogies. 
With all due reverence be it said, we almost wonder how Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough could finish his wonderfully keen, tingling, brilliant 
book, The Quest for Wonder, without some reference to Alice, who 
was so much at home in her Wonderland. Actually while we read 
it we kept glancing down the by-paths to see if she were not hiding 
somewhere in the shrubbery and listening surreptitiously to his story 
of his real wonderland, the Wonderland of the Soul. Now, to 
crown all, Gilbert K. Chesterton declares that Hans Andersen and 
Lewis Carroll have written the final philosophy of life; so that 
anybody who offers disrespect to the Mock Turtle or the Gryphon 
or the Jabberwocky must reckon with the doughty pugnacity of Mr. 
Chesterton, besides having the Cheshire Cat grinning at him and the 
Queen shouting “Off with his head !” 

Alice is of assistance to professional critics of music in New 
York who cannot express their meaning without resorting to her for 
aid in articulating. One of those hyper-sensitive and expressive 
creatures helps us to a full understanding by telling us that to a 
present-day audience “the old arias in Euryanthe seem like Alice in 
Wagner-Land popping out”—a statement of imperfect clarity and 
truculent ingenuity. 

Alice was John Tenniel’s best friend and fame-maker. When 
that famous cartoonist of London Punch died at the age of ninety 
more mention was made of his illustrations for Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass than of his 
greatest political cartoons, some of which in their day powerfully 
affected public opinion and possibly influenced the destiny of nations. 

No library, however large or small, is complete without Alice. 
An author of note being asked to name the six books he would select 
to solace his solitude if left alone on a desert island for a year, in- 
cluded Alice’s: Adventures, “because,” he said, “it is full of the 
enchantment of pure imagination and makes one feel again the joy 
of childhood and youth.” 

Theodore Roosevelt knew that the pig-skin library, which he 
carried with him for his year of hunting big game in the wilds of 
Africa, could not do without Alice; and no adventures the jungle 
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might furnish him could possibly equal hers in incredible wondrous- 
ness. The wildest heart of Africa is tame commonplace compared 
with Alice’s Wonderland. The Smithsonian Institution will admit 
that it has no beasts like hers. 

If Harvard’s venerable ex-president wishes to make his list of books 
for “a liberal education five feet long” really complete, he must give 
Alice a place on the shelf. Also, parenthetically, he might improve 
his “new religion three feet long” by adding some expression of the 
faith which was Lewis Carroll’s and which was once thus expressed: 
“Most assuredly do I accept to the full the doctrines that Christ 
died to save us, that we have no other way of salvation open to us 
but through His death, and that by faith in Him, and through no 
merit of ours, we are reconciled to God: and most assuredly I can 
cordially say, ‘I owe all to Him who loved me and died on the cross 
of Calvary for me.’” 

Dr. R. C. Cabot, Harvard professor of medicine, in his wise, noble, 
stimulating, and illuminating book, What Men Live By, protests against 
confining children too much to dry textbooks, and increases the popu- 
larity of Alice by calling her to testify that in Wonderland the School 
History of England was used for wiping dry the wet company around 
the pool of tears, because the Dodo said, “It’s the dryest thing I know.” 
Another physician, however, Sir William Osler, apparently deplores 
the popularity of Alice, for he gravely remarks that the reading of 
Lewis Carroll’s yarns by so many people is proof that the world is 
still in its childhood and not yet ready to put away childish things. 
Well, if Alice can prove that we are still youthful and if tours through 
Wonderland can help to keep us so, we shall not be so much in need 
of Dr. Osler’s medical services to postpone arteriosclerosis of body 
and of mind and ward off Mrs. Partington’s condition which she 
described as “getting old and infernal.” 

All envious, caviling, morose high-brows are notified that Lewis 
Carroll is more popular than they are by the fact that a copy of the 
first edition of his immortal classic has been sold in London for one 
thousand dollars, the record price for a book by any modern author. 
Few books have contributed so much to the pure gayety of nations as 
those of Lewis Carroll. Even an Adirondack winter at the Lake 
Placid Club might become dull and dreary if Alice did not arrive to 
enliven the place by staging the Mad Tea Party and the Mock-turtle 
scene; though the grotesqueries of Wonderland scarcely exceed in 
queerness the distortions and contortions in orthography achieved by 
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the Josh Billings “scool” of misspelling, whose chief branch office 
appears to be at Lake Placid. 

The vogue and versatility of Alice are certainly phenomenal for 
a little girl “exactually seven,” so genuinely feminine that she never 
grows any older. 

Sidney Smith wrote to a little girl, “Mind your arithmetic: 
without arithmetic life would be a howling wilderness.” It is equally 
true that without Alice this world would be a desert waste. 

Many years ago Fales H. Newhall, in a summer letter to Zion’s 
Herald, described in his masterly fashion the glories of a gorgeous 
sunset, and then said: “Have you seen all this? If not, see it this 
day lest, when you lift up your eyes over the landscapes of heaven, 
you be ashamed to have the angels ask you to tell them about the 
sunsets of earth.” 

To all childlike souls of whatever age, from six to sixty, it is 
proper to say: Have you read Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass? If not, read them this day, lest when you appear in 
good society anywhere on earth or in heaven, the very children (those 
innocents who are of the Kingdom of Heaven) put you to shame by 
exposing your ignorance of the very rudiments of a liberal education. 

Those who are of the Kingdom of Heaven may reasonably expect 
to find transcendent enchantments in their quest for wonder when 
they fare forth upon what Charles Frohman, on the slanting deck of 
the sinking Lusitania, called “life’s most beautiful adventure.” 





Methodist Review 


THE ARENA 


“THOMAS A. MORRIS—LAST OF THE PIONEER BISHOPS” 


I want to thank the Editor of the Mernopist Review for the 
posthumous contribution of Bishop Walden in the March-April Review on 
“Thomas A. Morris—Last of the Pioneer Bishops.” 

Several things make this contribution of special interest to me: 
chiefly the fine analysis of the man and his style. Other reasons are 
more personal, namely, that I shall not forget that it was the hands of 
Bishop Walden that consecrated me to elder’s orders. And then, a few 
months before this, a dear old retired minister, Rev. Stephen G. Anderson, 
gave me a volume of sermons by Bishop Morris, so far as I know the 
only volume, and this one now out of print, I think. The volume which 
I possess was first printed by “Wright & Swormstedt,” in 1841, and it 
also has the imprimature of “L. Swormstedt & A. Poe, Cincinnati, R. P. 
Thompson, printer, 1857.” 

It is the only volume of sermons—with the exception of Wesley’s, 
which every undergraduate in the Conference must read, and a volume 
of Spurgeon’s sermons, also presented to me by a friend—that I have 
ever read with much interest. This may be to my shame, in the eyes 
of many. 

As to this posthumous contribution of Bishop Walden, it analyzes ac- 
curately the style of Bishop Morris, as one will find his style in these 
forty sermons in the volume alluded to. Many of these sermons are only 
copious outlines, some of them as few as six pages, only two of them 
covering as much as sixteen pages: “The Second Conversion of Peter” and 
“The Privileges of the Poor.” 

By reading those sermons of Wesley and Morris treating upon the 
same themes one will easily see the reason for Bishop Walden making 
the comparison of the style and manner of treatment of Scripture texts. 
Bishop Morris in the preface to his volume says: “Mr. Wesley’s sermons 
are supposed by many to supersede the necessity of all others among us 
[italics mine] . .. In regard to style I have endeavored in writing as 
in speaking to observe plainness of speech, omitting as far as practicable 
all difficult and unusual words, and adhering as nearly as convenient to 
Scripture phraseology.” In this connection a paragraph from Wesley’s 
preface is worthy of repeating: “I want to know one thing, the way to 
heaven. He hath written it down in a book! O! give that book! At any 
price, give that book of God! I have it; here is knowledge enough for 
me. Let me be homo unius libri—a man of one book. . . . In his presence 
I open, I read this book; for this end to find the way to heaven!” 

The style of both Wesley and Morris has passed away and given place 
to more modern styles, but as to the more effectiveness of the modern 
over that of the past, that is another matter entirely. 
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Bishop Morris was born in Charleston, Va., April 28, 1794, joined the 
Ohio Conference in 1816, elected Bishop in 1836, and exercised the func- 
tions of that high position honorably for thirty-eight years, dying in 
Springfield, O., September 2, 1875. In these forty published sermons of 
Bishop Morris he has briefly treated upon almost every fundamental doc- 
trine of the New Testament: Prayer, the Holy Spirit, Reconciliation, Re- 
pentance, Conversion, Forgiveness, Obedience, Hope, Immortality, Judg- 
ment, the Resurrection, Heaven, The Sabbath, Baptism (both water and 
Spirit), Hell, Free Grace, Faith, Atonement, and Eternity! 

As long as preaching is preaching, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, formally or informally, and whether we admit it or not, these 
fathers in the gospel preached the Word with power and in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit sent down from heaven, and we shall be forever in- 
debted to them for their “pioneer” methods and style of treatment of the 
sacred Scriptures in the formal use of them as texts. 

Argenta, IIL. S. R. RENo. 





THE METHODIST MAGAZINE AND QUARTERLY REVIEW, VOL. XIV, 
NEW SERIES, VOL. III. 1832 


THE volume was handed me by a parishioner several years ago—he 
had picked it up at a secondhand store at a nominal price—but I have 
found it a treasure. Of course, it is very different from the Review of the 
present, but to have been published eighty-three years ago it is a veritable 
wonder book. The first article, “extracted” from the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine on “The Union of Wesleyan Methodists,” makes good reading at 
the present day, and some of the suggestions are very opportune under 
existing conditions in America. An article “On Justification,” by the Rev. 
Laban Clark, brings before us one of the leaders of Methodism of that day, 
and illustrates the terse manner in which the fathers treated the vital 
doctrines of our holy religion. There is a review of the Works of Rev. John 
Wesley, “First American Complete and Standard Edition,” by John 
Emory, seven volumes, 8vo, pp. 5,000, with extracts, making it interesting 
as any romance. The contribution by Thomas Ware on “The Christmas 
Conference” is of permanent historical value. Contributions to Methodist 
history are by Rev. Daniel DeVinne, “Methodism on the New Rochelle 
Circuit,” and by Rev. Alfred Brunson, “Methodism on the Connecticut 
Western Reserve.” 

Considerable space is given to the discussion of the General Conference 
action of 1832, and it is highly edifying to read the reports on Missions, 
Education, Sunday Schools and Tracts. It was resolved by General Con- 
ference that year to send a missionary to Liberia, if a proper person 
could be found, and also to investigate the situation in Mexico and South 
America, and decide as to the propriety of securing missionaries for these 
important fields. The former was suggested by the work of the American 
Colonization Society, the latter by the fact of these countries lying at our 
doors and without the pure gospel. There seems to have been no thought 
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beyond these of extending the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The status of educational work is indicated by the following resolution: 

“That the four colleges already established—viz., the Augusta College, 
in Kentucky; the La Grange College, in Alabama; the Randolph-Macon 
College, in Virginia, and the Wesleyan University, in Connecticut—are 
quite sufficient for all Collegiate purposes among us at present.” 

Mention is made, however, of several preparatory schools—among 
them Casenovia Seminary and McKendrean Seminary. It was the opinion 
at that time that these latter could be made self-sustaining, and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: “That self-supporting literary institutions 
are highly approved of by this conference, and the establishment of a 
department of industry in manual labor in all our seminaries and colleges, 
where it is practicable, is earnestly recommended.” 

Among the book reviews is that of one with which Methodist preachers 
since that day have become familiar and remained in the “course of 
study” longer than any other book—‘“Theological Institutes,” etc., by 
Richard Watson. The “Apology for the Bible” is also noticed. All these 
books were published by J. Emory and B. Waugh for the Methodist- 
Episcopal Church, at the Conference Office, 14 Crosby Street, from which 
place the Review was published. J. Collard, Printer. 

This volume is embellished with four steel plate engravings—Rev. 
John Dempster, Rev. James Bateman, Rev. Robert R. Roberts, and Martin 
Ruter, four of the great leaders of that day. I wonder if eighty years 
hence our great-grandchildren will find a volume of the Review of to-day 
having the same interest. A. W. HAILNeEs. 

Cherry Valley, Ill. 





THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


THE PROPORTIONATE MESSAGE OF THE PREACHER 
Romans 12. 6 


“Let us prophesy according to the proportion of faith.” 

Tuere is a marked distinction between the preacher and the lawyer 
in the matter of their public addresses. They are alike in the fact that 
their purpose is to instruct and persuade the people whom they address. 
They are different, however, in the substance of their message and also 
in the conditions under which it is delivered. 

The substance of the lawyer’s message is concerned with practical 
cases generally of a secular import; the protection of the rights of others, 
the defense of those who are arraigned for trial or the prosecution of those 
who are charged with wrong doing. The particular point of difference 
is that the lawyer makes his appeal under conditions which themselves 
determine his subject. The case is made up from the facts which are 
brought to his notice and which are involved in its presentation. He 
does not choose his subject; it is chosen for him by the interest which 
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he represents. His purpose is immediate effect. He desires to win the jury 
and to win it now. This is equally true of the minister, that he should 
be anxious to win the people to the matter to which he calls their attention 
and to do it at once. This was especially the case with the early preachers. 
They regarded it as their duty to secure immediate results. 

There is, however, a difference which is to be noted between that 
and the lawyer’s plea. The preacher’s times to deliver his message are 
in the main definitely fixed. The subjects on which he preaches, within 
certain limits, are determined by himself. He may sit down in the early 
part of the week and decide after meditation and prayer what will be 
the subjects of his next Sabbath’s discourse and proceed to elaborate 
them and prepare directly for his Sabbath duties. The selection of sub- 
jects is often perplexing. He must consider the state of his congregation; 
whether anything which calls for special attention has occurred in the 
community. He will consider the necessity for variety; he cannot repeat 
the discourse. All this requires wisdom and demands much thought. 

The text brings to our consideration a subject of much importance, 
namely, the proportionate message of the preacher, Rom. 12. 6. “And 
having gifts differing according to the grace that was given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of faith.” For our 
present purpose we need not inquire whether the persons to whom the 
exhortation of the passage was given were the community of believers 
in Rome, to some of whom special supernatural gifts had been given, or 
to the Christian teachers or preachers at that time. The exhortation 
is a timely one for the preacher of to-day. 

There are passages of Scripture so rich in suggestion that they afford 
a basis of valuable thought whatever interpretation may be assigned 
to them. Such a passage is the one which we have just cited. A glance 
at the commentaries will show differences in the interpretation, yet each 
is of value to the reader and especially to the preacher. A brief summary 
of these variants in interpretation will suggest its application to the 
subject under consideration. 

Beet remarks on this passage: “Prophecy: an extraordinary gift 
which made a man the mouthpiece of God. Exodus 4. 16, 17; 1 Cor. 
14. 11.” He thus explains the phrase: “proportion of faith.” “Prophecy 
implies revelation; and God’s word is revealed to man only so far as he 
believes it. The Prophet must seek to make his words to the people 
correspond with God’s word to him, and le is bound to make them 
correspond so far as by faith he understands God’s word. He must say 
no more nor no less than he believes God has said to him.” 

Sanday says, “A man’s gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted 
to him by God, and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion 
to the faith that is in him. If he be cugpé», and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power; if on 
the other hand his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish himself 
vaingloriously and disturb the peace of the community.” 

Liddon interprets faith to mean here objective faith, that is, the 
system of Christian doctrine, and the prophet “keeping his eye on it 
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avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticism, which exaggerate the rela- 
tive importance of particular truths to the neglect of others.” 

Tholuck says, “While the heathen yvdéyr¢ was widely borne away by 
his impulse, in which human passion commingled with the higher elements, 
the Christian prophet was enabled by his enlightenment to retain a con- 
sciousness of whether he was speaking from his own or divine instigation.” 

Tyndale applies the word “faith” here to objective faith. Tyndale’s 
version is, “So that it [the gift of prophecy] be agreeing unto the faith.” 
This view regards the Scripture as containing a body of doctrine which 
is to be taught by the preacher in proportion to the needs and circum- 
stances of the people, giving due emphasis to the various parts. He 
must not be a mere specialist, having some part of the truth which he 
reiterates constantly to the neglect of the other parts of the sacred 
teaching. 

Similar is the statement of the apostle in 2 Tim. 3. 16, “All scripture 
is given by inspiration of God and is profitable for doctrine for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction of righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 

It becomes the duty, therefore, of the minister to remember his 
obligation to deliver the whole counsel of God. One of the dangers of the 
ministry lies in too much specialization. One is a specialist in Sanctifica- 
tion, and certainly no subject is more worthy of attention, for it is the 
supreme purpose of the ministry to proclaim purity of life and purity of 
action. This should never be overlooked in all the discourses. Another 
is a specialist in civic matters. He lays great emphasis on civic relations. 
He is familiar with the economics of government and almost unconsciously 
drifts into that subject on all occasions. Others are specialists in 
general social betterment. The ills of society arrest their attention and 
interest; they think not so much of the individual as of the mass, and 
the personal element does not receive adequate consideration. The 
tendency to exclusive individualism, however, when overpressed, may 
prevent due attention to the social needs of mankind, which no one who 
has the cure of souls can overlook without greatly hindering his usefulness. 

There is one subject, however, in which all preachers should be 
specialists: all should be specialists in fundamental Christian truth. 
Many truths which men are called upon to consider, those relating to 
material interests only, the preacher may or may not be thoroughly 
acquainted with, but those relating to the Christian religion he should 
know both in the letter and in the spirit. 

The apostle Paul in his letter to the Corinthians said, “I determined 
not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
All other duties and all other subjects on which the minister speaks must 
have this as their center. There are truths that are to be insisted upon 
at certain times and under certain conditions. In the period known to 
the church as the Lenten season the emphasis is to be placed on the 
cross, the sufferings of Christ in relation to man’s salvation. The various 
stages in that wonderful event are brought before the mind until the 
thoughts of the people are imbued with them and they are aroused to 
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deeper interest in the personal salvation. So too it is with all the great 
aspects of Christian truth. There must be a proportion observed in their 
development. Side by side with the mystical life of the Christian the 
great ethical truths must receive attention. Religion in its relation to 
every-day duties must be constantly in the thought of the preacher. The 
doctrine and the life are to be so coordinated that when he preaches 
doctrine its issue is life and when he preaches life it reacts upon the 
doctrine. He cannot separate the one from the other. 

The thought of this passage, then, is clearly that the preacher will 
give to each part of Christian doctrine only its proper emphasis, all 
having its center in Jesus Christ, our crucified and risen Lord. 

This central doctrine, combined with its cognate truth in the Holy 
Scriptures, must never be overlooked by the preacher. Dr. P. T. Forsyth, 
in his book entitled The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, quotes from 
Mr. Glover’s bock on the Conflict of Religions Within the Roman Empire, 
the following words: “Jesus of Nazareth does stand in the center of 
human history; he has brought God and man into a new relation; and 
he is the personal concern of every one of us.” Dr. Forsyth adds, “That 
is really a tremendous thing to be able to say as the conclusion of a true 
historian.” He touches the core of the gospel when he further says, “We 
are in a world which has been redeemed; and not in one which is being 
redeemed at a pace varying with the world’s thought and progress or 
the Church’s thought of work. To believe that the Kingdom has come 
is another religion from the belief that it is but coming, and that we 
have to bring it. It produces a totally different type of faith and life. 
And it is the only type that can save Christianity from being politicized, 
socialized, and secularized out of existence.” 

In the proportionate message of the preacher he may well follow the 
Scriptures, giving to each doctrine the emphasis proportionate to the 
place it occupies in the New Testament. The preacher must declare only 
that which he believes to be the truth of God. He must preach the 
preaching that God bids him. The measure of his faith will be the 
measure of his appreciation and grasp of the gospel. The man of pro- 
found faith sees more in the Scriptures than the mere critical reader. The 
commentaries of those who come to the work with profound spiritual 
insight should be specially studied by the preacher. Hence, Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary opens a rich mine of spiritual exposition. Adam 
Clarke and other commentators who are passed over in our later litera- 
ture should not be forgotten. And then, having received the full impulse 
of truth through the presence of the Holy Spirit, the minister will confine 
his preaching to the things which he receives and which he holds with 
firm conviction. He will thus have a positive message to which the 
world will listen. 

A further thought will be that he will preach in harmony with his 
own capacities and ability. This is distinctly emphasized in the interpre- 
tation of the passage by Professor Sanday. When his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit the preacher will judge rightly of his own capacities 
and powers and thus become more effective. Every one has his peculiar 
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gifts of God, and to understand one’s gifts and keep within their limits 
has much to do with effectiveness. The scholar has his mission, which 
must not be overlooked, but the preacher who is to deliver the gospel 
message has a mission to fulfill which will be best accomplished if he 
studies his own adaptabilities. Practical talents available for the active 
work of the gospel are fully equal in value to the gifts of those who aspire 
after the more recondite form of expression. He who uses well the 
measure of gifts with which God has endowed him will be the one to 
whom the Master will say, “Well done, good and faithful servant,” when 
the record of the preacher’s life shall finally be made up. 





ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


WAS THE PENTATEUCH WRITTEN IN HEBREW? 


Tue question asked in the title of this article will, no doubt, seem 
strange to some people, and hardly worthy of serious consideration, yet 
the question has been asked and learnedly discussed by more than one 
eminent scholar, and, indeed, answered in the affirmative by no less an 
authority than Edouard Naville, D.C.L., LL.D., F.A.S., professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Geneva, Switzerland. While it will be 
readily admitted that the author of every book of the Old Testament was 
a Hebrew, of the seed of Israel, and that every one of them wrote for his 
own people, it does not follow that the original language of any of these 
books was Hebrew, much less that they were written in the Hebrew script. 

Let us at the very beginning of our paper remind our readers that 
the great bulk of the New Testament, though the product of Jewish minds, 
was not written in Hebrew, Aramaic, or in any other Semitic language, 
but in Greek—if not in classic Greek, yet in Greek. The reason for this 
is not hard to find, for unlike the Old Testament, which was written 
especially for the Hebrews, the New Testament, the textbook of Chris- 
tianity, was intended not for the Jew alone, but for all mankind. No 
language of that day was more universally understood by thinking men 
and better calculated to express the new ideas of the new religion. 

As to the Old Testament, there has been a very general consensus of 
opinion that with the exception of Ezra 4. 8 to 6. 18; 7. 12-26; Jer. 10. 11; 
Dan. 2. 4 to 7. 28 and a few expressions here and there, it was written at 
first in Hebrew, that is in the very words now found in our printed Hebrew 
Bibles. The exceptions above noted are in Aramaic, which at a later date 
became the most common literary language of the Hebrews. 

Professor Naville contends that we do not possess the original text 
of the Old Testament, and that the Pentateuch, at least, was neither 
written in the Hebrew tongue nor Hebrew script. He maintains—and 
we shall submit some of his principal arguments—that what we now 
have in our Hebrew Bibles is a later translation. He argues that not 
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only the Pentateuch, but all other books written before the days of 
Solomon were written in Babylonian cuneiform. As to the later books, 
they were written in Aramaic. 

He was led to this view by two well-known archeological discoveries, 
poth in Egypt; the Tel-el-Amarna tablets and some papyri at Elephantine. 

Everybody will agree with the learned archeologist that the Old 
Testament—at any rate the older books—could not have been written in 
the same Hebrew characters as those now found in the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment and oldest manuscripts. The Hebrew square letters in which our 
Hebrew Bibles are printed are of comparatively recent origin. With 
the data at hand it is impossible to say when this alphabet was intro- 
duced or first invented. From coins, gems, and broken pottery and some 
longer inscriptions we know that there existed in Palestine a script totally 
unlike that of the oldest Hebrew manuscripts. The transition from this 
old Hebrew or Canaanite script was probably quite gradual, so gradual 
that there is no exact agreement among scholars upon this point. From 
the fourth century to the middle of the second, B. C., the two scripts may 
have existed side by side. No one seems to know when the older script 
gave way to the Hebrew square characters. The reference to the letter 
yodh as the smallest of the Hebrew must have reference to the square 
characters, for several letters are smaller than yodh in the older script. It 
may, therefore, be concluded that our Saviour’s words had reference to 
the new alphabet. An inscription on the lintel of a door of a ruined 
synagogue at Kafr Birim near Safed in Galilee, probably of about 300 
A. D., shows that the fully developed square characters were used. 

Thus, whatever the original language of the Old Testament might 
have been, it is beyond controversy that the script could not have been 
the same as that represented in our present Hebrew Bibles. If we look 
at a table of early Semitic alphabets we can see at a glance the great 
changes that have taken place from, say, 900 B. C. 

It is not necessary for our discussion to attempt answering the ques- 
tion: Which is the oldest Hebrew inscription, or rather, the oldest speci- 
men of old Canaanite writing? Unfortunately such inscriptions have been 
few and far between, and compared with those of Babylonia and Egypt, 
they have been very brief. 

Presumably the Hebrews employed from about 900 B. C. the same 
script as the neighboring tribes, that is, the Phoenicians, Ammonites, 
Edomites, and Moabites. The longest and by far the best if not the 
oldest specimen of this style of writing is found on the Moabite stone, 
known also as the Mesha inscription. This old monument was discovered 
in the ruins of Dibon, an ancient Moabite city, twelve miles west of the 
Dead Sea. It is a leaf, as it were, from the chronicles of Mesha, king of 
Moab (see 2 Kings 3. 4ff). In the same script, but much shorter, only six 
lines, and a century or more later we have a genuine Hebrew inscription 
known as the Siloam inscription. To these may be added a large number 
of shorter ones. 

As already said it is quite impossible to give the exact time when 
this old Canaanite style of writing was first introduced, or by what people 
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it was invented. It might, however, be asserted that there are no speci- 
mens which go back to the days of Solomon. The fact, however, that we 
cannot produce any which antedate the days of the wise king is no 
positive proof that there were not any such. 

But to return to Professor Naville’s arguments, we may, in passing, 
say that he believes that there was such a person as Moses, and not only 
that he could write, but that he did really write the greater part of 
the Pentateuch. He cannot bring himself to believe that the great law- 
giver wrote either in the Hebrew language, much less in the Hebrew 
script. He contends that the books bearing his name were in Babylonian 
cuneiform. His exact words are: “Looking at it in the light of the differ- 
ent finds of the last thirty years, we cannot but arrive at the conclusion 
that the oldest documents of Hebrew literature have been written neither 
in the Hebrew language nor with the Hebrew script, but in the idiom and 
characters of the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, namely, Babylonian cuneiform.” 

His inferences, if not absolutely conclusive, certainly deserve respect- 
ful consideration. There can be no question that the employment of 
Babylonian cuneiform was very general as early as if not earlier than 1500 
B. C., just as Latin was at one time the language of all universities and 
is still the language of the Roman Catholic Church the world over. This 
is clearly shown by the above mentioned tablets from the archives of 
Amenophis IV, king of Egypt. These documents of the Egyptian mon- 
arch, whose empire extended far and wide, came from distinct and widely 
separated countries. And what is of still greater interest, several of these 
letters came from Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine—half a dozen even from 
Jerusalem itself. It is not strange that Mesopotamia should employ the 
Babylonian cuneiform, but it is really remarkable that Tyre, Sidon, 
Ashkelon, Gaza, and Jerusalem should send letters in the same language 
and script as towns and countries farther east. It will not do to say 
that the language of these tablets was the language of diplomacy only, 
for, as Kittel has well said, the tablets discovered by Sellin at Taanach 
contradict such a view. They are from the archives of the local king, 
Ishtarwashur, and contain the correspondence of this ruler with the 
neighboring vassal princes. These letters found at Taanach are not 
political and were not written to foreigners in Babylonia or Egypt, but 
were sent to his near neighbors and deal with the most commonplace 
matters concerning cattle, soldiers, servants, and the like. This means 
that not only matters pertaining to international commerce and trade, 
but also everyday affairs were discussed in the Babylonian language even 
in Palestine. 

Nor can it be argued that this language and script were used in 
Palestine in pre-Mosaic times only, for Macallister’s discoveries at Gezer 
prove conclusively that the same idiom and style of writing were em- 
ployed as late as 650 B. C. 

Professor Sellin, who superintended the excavations at Taanach, and 
who is well read in Palestinian archeology, speaking of this subject, says: 
“Even supposing that this writing (cuneiform of 1500-1350 B. C.) was 
used only by the rulers and their officials, and that the people could not 
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read or write, this fact is certain: in the already extensive excavations 
carried on in Palestine no document was ever found except in Babylonian 
writing. As for the Phenician old Hebrew writing... it cannot be 
asserted with certainty that it existed before the ninth century B. C.” 

It is thus clear that the Babylonian cuneiform was in common use 
even in Palestine from before the time of the exodus down to the seventh 
century B. C. 

We may not be able to determine with certainty what language was 
spoken by Abraham, the progenitor of the Hebrew people. It is very prob- 
able that a chieftain of his rank may have spoken more than one language, 
and the more so since in that early day there could not have been such 
great difference between the several Semitic dialects. It is also generally 
admitted that the Babylonian resembled the Hebrew and Phenician much 
more closely than it did the other Semitic tongues. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that Abraham emigrated westward from Ur of the Chaldees where 
the Babylonian was the vernacular. Abraham was not a poor ione 
emigrant, but the head of a large clan that, no doubt, like their leader, 
must have spoken the language of Ur. 

The coming of Rebecca from Mesopotamia with some following would 
naturally help keep up the language heard by Abraham and her father’s 
family in earlier days and still spoken by Abraham and his son. The long 
sojourn of Jacob in the land of his immediate ancestors, for twenty years 
or longer, favors the same conclusion. For there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Jacob, his wives, concubines, and numerous household spoke 
Babylonian. And if any of them did write at all, what can be more rea- 
sonable than the conclusion that the script used was cuneiform? 

Now when this large family went down to Egypt they did not mix 
freely with the Egyptians, but held themselves aloof where they could 
observe their own customs, practice their own peculiar rites, and cling 
tenaciously to their own language and religion. 

When they left Egypt under the leadership of Moses, they had, not- 
withstanding grievous oppression, increased greatly in numbers and 
importance, and who can doubt that they had some system of writing? 
If so, as we shall see farther on, it could not have been the Egyptian hiero- 
élyphs. 

Now let us come to the main question. If Moses did write at all, or 
if his secretaries did, what was the script used? There is no evidence that 
the old Canaanite had been invented that early, nor is there the least 
probability that Moses or his scribes would employ hieroglyphs, which 
were partly made up of the figures of animals and other objects. The 
Hebrews, however, were positively forbidden to make unto themselves 
likenesses of anything in heaven or earth. 

To be perfectly frank it must also be admitted that there is no positive 
evidence that they employed cuneiform. At the same time there can be 
no reasonable doubt that Abraham and his immediate descendants spoke 
the language of Babylonia. And as Laban was a son of Abraham’s brother 
it is extremely probable that he and his family were equally familiar with 
the same language. If once admitted that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
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spoke Babylonian, it will require no great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that these chieftains were acquainted with the universal script and that 
they used it to conserve their traditions. If this be true of them, we may 
easily believe that Moses, “instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
had knowledge of both the Babylonian script and language. This is so 
much the more probable, inasmuch as there were those at the court of 
Pharaoh whose business it was to correspond in the language and script 
of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 

If Professor Naville’s theory be true, and if the Pentateuch was not 
originally written in Hebrew, but was translated into this language at a 
later date, another big stone has been removed from the foundations laid 
down by the divisive and destructive critics. 
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SOME GERMAN ACADEMIC PREACHERS 


THE institution of an “academic divine service” is a noteworthy 
feature of the life of a number of the German universities. How much a 
university pulpit may signify, not only for the university but also for 
the church at large, may be seen in the case of Halle. Here the university 
service, after having been allowed to lapse for a long time, was in 1806 re- 
established and intrusted to Schleiermacher. In the brief space until, by 
Napoleon’s order, the university was closed—it was in the autumn of the 
same year—that great theologian and preacher delivered several extraor- 
dinary sermons, memorable especially for their lofty patriotism. Upon 
the reopening of the university in 1808 Schleiermacher, who was already 
established in Berlin, did not return to Halle. Until 1833 the university 
pulpit was of little positive significance. In that year Tholuck, who had 
been professor in Halle since 1826, was highly gratified by the appoint- 
ment to be university preacher. For forty years he exerted a really mar- 
velous influence by his preaching. In the last years of his life he shared 
the office of university preacher with his distinguished colleague 
Willibald Beyschlag. The later incumbents of the office have all shown 
fine pulpit ability, Hering (now emeritus) and Loofs being worthy of 
special mention. But Halle’s university pulpit, though it was long the 
foremost of its kind in Germany, is not the only one that has had a no- 
table history. In Greifswald, before the establishment of a regular aca- 
demic divine service, the chief pastorate of Saint Mary’s Church was 
long joined with a professorship in the theological faculty. Here Her- 
mann Cremer in this double office exerted a powerful influence over the 
throngs of students who were attracted to Greifswald chiefly by his per- 
sonality, and many have testified that the preaching was almost as im- 
portant a factor as the professorial labor. Also Géttingen and Leipzig 
must be mentioned in this connection. But after Halle it is Tiibingen 
whose university pulpit has had the most significant history. Here as 
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part of the Protestant Theological Institute or Stift there is a church, 
whose regular preachers are members of the theological faculty. And 
among them there have been several of great eminence, such as Beck 
(died 1878) and in the present Schlatter. 

We call attention to a few recent volumes of academic sermons, and 
first to one by Schlatter. For perhaps a dozen years past his sermons 
preached in the “Stiftskirche,” in number ten or twelve a year, have been 
published singly upon their delivery, for the benefit of a large circle of 
admirers. A selection of fifty-three of these sermons makes up the volume 
before us, which bears the title Der Ruf Jesus (The Call of Jesus). 
There is a peculiar impressiveness in Schlatter’s preaching. One feels 
that a wonderfully rich and generous Christian personality is uttering 
its deepest convictions with rare frankness and directness. The style 
is absolutely characteristic of the man. There is a total absence of fine 
phrasing and conscious embellishment. But for all serious hearers or 
readers there is a powerful charm in the style, for it is the man. Per- 
haps the most striking characteristic of Schlatter’s preaching is a really 
wonderful originality, especially in exegesis—originality combined with 
eminent sanity. The reader often wonders how the theme can be derived 
from the text, but his wonder only serves to whet his curiosity; he reads 
on and finds the treatment profoundly satisfying. From Luke 9. 57-62 he 
derives the theme, “The absolute religion’; the account of Jesus’s con- 
versation with the woman at the well, John 4. 5-15, gives the theme, 
“Desolate houses and desolate churches” (for the lack of the “living 
water” there was desolation in the woman’s personal life and in the wor- 
ship of the people). A sermon of unusual depth is that on “Forgiving, 
the mark of the church,” Matt. 18. 15-20. Another is that on “The fight 
against the belief in death,” Luke 7. 11-17. Schlatter’s sermons are 
designed for academic hearers, but they are absolutely free from mere 
intellectualism; they are real sermons, through and through religious 
and in the best sense practical. 

In Leipzig the chief university preacher to-day is Ihmels. Indeed, 
Ihmels is perhaps the most influential theologian and ecclesiastic in the 
kingdom of Saxony. The leadership that once was held by Luthardt 
has gradually been accorded to his successor in the Leipzig professor- 
ship. The quality of Ihmels as preacher is exceptionally fine. With 
religious depth and fervor are combined intellectual depth and much 
rhetorical skill. Many of his sermons were delivered before other than 
academic congregations, but they are all alike far removed from the 
manner of the theological lecturer. Before either an academic or a gen- 
eral congregation he is one of the most impressive of contemporary Ger- 
man preachers. We call special attention to a little volume of seven 
sermons preached since the outbreak of the war and collected under the 
title of the first sermon: Darum auch wir (“Therefore we also,” Heb. 
12.1). They are most Christian sermons. 

Loofs in Halle is a versatile preacher, but he is not heard so often as 
Ihmels outside the regular university service. He has been a university 
preacher since his appointment to an ordinary professorship in 1888, 
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From the beginning his congregations thronged the church. His sermons 
bear the stamp of academic life more than those of Ihmels and Schlatter. 
Besides three volumes of sermons, mostly academic, he has published 
three pamphlets containing three sermons each, in which certain modern 
intellectual problems concerning religion are very skillfully handled. One 
series is upon the Apostles’ Creed, the second upon the creation story, 
the fall, and the Tower of Babel, the third upon self-redemption, panthe- 
ism, and the joy of life. Loofs’s elder colleague as university preacher, 
Hermann Hering, never attracted large crowds; yet there were not a 
few who esteemed him above Loofs. In 1911 he published a selection of 
academic sermons, which for fineness of expression, psychological depth, 
and practical wisdom are unsurpassed in recent German homiletical 
literature. 

An academic preacher of much depth and originality is Carl Stange, 
formerly in Greifswald as Cremer’s successor, now in Gittingen. The 
latest collection of his sermons is entitled Die Gemeinschaft mit dem 
lebendigen Gott (Communion with the Living God). In manner he is, 
perhaps, too academic, but his hearers and readers are impressed by the 
clearness of his thinking and by the tone of religious and moral earnest- 
ness. A preacher of kindred theological standpoint, less profound but 
more rhetorical than Stange, is Dunkmann of Greifswald. A recent series 
of sermons, apropos of the war, upon the Lord’s Prayer shows him at his 
best. 

All of the preachers thus far mentioned are classed as “positive,” 
with the exception of Loofs, and there seems to be no reason why he, 
a Ritschlian of the right wing, should not be recognized as positive. But 
there are a few university preachers of a liberal standpoint. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these is Baumgarten in Kiel. Baumgarten is a man 
of a large intellectual and esthetic culture. His interest in politics also 
is exceptionally lively. Perhaps no German theologian is better ac- 
quainted with modern British and American thinkers than he. Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Robertson, Kingsley, Emerson, Tennyson, Browning are objects 
of his enthusiastic study. His exceedingly modern standpoint is clearly 
refiected in his preaching, yet his sermons show many excellences both 
in matter and manner. 

What shall restore to the German national churches their pristine 
power in the life of the people? In the last analysis, of course, a general 
revival of faith. But as conditions precedent we venture to propose the 
following: first, the liberation of the church from the domination of the 
state (not necessarily disestablishment in the full sense); secondly, a 
more intensely practical preparation of the students of theology, if not 
in the universities, at least in the supplementary seminaries for preachers. 
This, of course, implies the inculcation of the ideal of a more aggressive 
ministry. It is only because of great obstacles that the fruits of the noble 
and earnest preaching—and teaching—at the universities are relatively 
so small, 
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The Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century. By Vernon F. Srorr, M.A. 
Canon of Westminster Cathedral; Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
8vo, pp. 486. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $3.50, net. 

A LARGE, learned, and important work, for the earnest student, not 

for the mere reader. University College, Oxford, made V. F. Storr a 

Research Fellow, and so gave him some years entirely free for quiet 

study, of which this volume of careful and thoroughly studious historical 

scholarship is the product. The author acknowledges indebtedness to 

Principal Tulloch’s Movements of Religious Thought in Great Britain 

During the Nineteenth Century, the most useful general introduction to 

the whole subject, a book now out of print and difficult to obtain. The 

period covered by the volume before us is the first sixty years of the last 
century, a period of extraordinary importance for the theological develop- 
ment and religious history of England. A second volume is promised 
covering the last forty years of the century. Canon Storr’s view is in- 
dicated in part by his saying that the deepest movement of modern the- 
ological progress is toward a reconciliation between the natural and the 
supernatural, some definition of Christianity which, while it preserves 
its divine uniqueness, shall set it forth in relation to all other faiths; 
and this movement comes to a head in one supreme problem—the greatest 
problem confronting theology to-day, the problem of the place and signifi- 
cance of the Person of Christ. In him centers the problem of a progres- 
sive revelation and a teleology of history. The problem of how to 
present Christianity as the universal and supreme religion will be best 
met if he is convincingly exhibited as capable of satisfying all human 
needs and as providing a spiritual power for the regeneration and eleva- 
tion of humanity. Another interesting passage is the author’s trenchant 
criticism of the Oxford Movement: “The Oxford Movement stood for the 
principle of authority. It advocated the claims of ecclesiastical system, 
church order, and authoritative dogmatic pronouncement. It had its 
face turned to the past, rather than to the future. There, in this idealized 
past, lay the Golden Age. What was wanted was to recover in their 
original purity the theology, the discipline, the life of the primitive 
church, and hold them up before the nineteenth century as its model for 
imitation. But no past epoch can be so recovered in its entirety, and 
what of it you can recover cannot be imposed as a pattern and standard 

on an age which lies further down the course of history, and breathes a 

different atmosphere. The attempt which the Tractarians made was 

doomed to failure.” Further, the Tractarian appeal to the past was un- 
critical and unfair, both in the methods which it used (and which Pusey, 
at any rate, who had studied German theology at Géttingen, had corre- 
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sponded with Schleiermacher, could have corrected if he had cared to 
do so) and in the artificial standard which it set up—not the mind of 
Christ, but the mind of the church at a particular stage of its eccle 
siastical and dogmatic development. Again, the essence of the Tractarian 
church-theory wes the Apostolic Succession, which substituted an ex. 
ternal organization for an internal spirit as the test of Christianity. 
The doctrine is one to which recent controversies have given critical 
importance, and Canon Storr’s deliberate verdict upon it should carry 
much weight. Unquestionably, he says, Christ gave a commission to the 
apostles, and “it was necessary that the new society should have some 
organization and government. But there is no evidence whatever that 
Christ taught that any special form of organization was essential. The 
church was left to develop its own structure as need arose and occasion 
demanded. That there was a rapid growth of the Episcopal form of 
government is clear; but it is equally clear that Episcopacy came into 
being in different areas of the church at different times, and that full 
communion existed between local churches which were especially or- 
ganized and churches which were not. Of the theory of Apostolical Suc- 
cession, as interpreted by the Tractarians, there is no trace in the 
earliest ages of the church, and there is no suggestion that nonepiscopal 
bodies were lacking in any element essential to the constitution of the 
church. . . . If the test of discipleship is by their fruits ye shall know 
them, it is nothing less than a degradation of Christ’s teaching to sub- 
stitute for that spiritual test of membership in his society a rigid me- 
chanical test, such as that which Tractarianism implied.” Of Newman 
the author says: “He was a thorough-going skeptic in this sense, that he 
utterly distrusted human reason. He fell back therefore upon two sup- 
ports, his own deep-seated moral and religious instincts, and the guidance 
of the external authority of the church. He cut human nature into two. 
Conscience was the voice of God, but reason was not. Conscience led 
to truth; intelligence, if not guided by authority, could only issue in 
skepticism.” In continuance of this topic the following is added: “While 
Newman and his friends were organizing the Oxford Movement, Cole- 
ridge was talking. Talking is perhaps, as F. D. Maurice thought, the 
besetting sin of Broad Churchmen: but if they talked as Coleridge did, 
they would be forgiven. His was the seminal mind of theological Liberal- 
ism in England at this time, and his influence fell short of Schleier- 
macher’s only because his work was less systematic.” Like other Chris- 
tian philosophers, he has been accused of Pantheism—a charge which 
Canon Storr has little difficulty in refuting. He was the teacher of 
Maurice, Arnold, Robertson, and their friends—the founders of the old 
Broad Church party, which is just passing away, and the teachers, in their 
turn, of Stanley, Jowett, and the other authors of Essays and Reviews. 
“I do not know well,” wrote Maurice, “what the Broad Church is. I al- 
ways took it to be a fiction of Conybeare’s [this refers to an article on 
“Church Parties,” in the Edinburgh Review, 1853]. If it means any- 
thing, I suppose it is a representation, under different modifications, of 
that creed which is contained in Whately’s books, or of that which has 
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arisen at Oxford out of the reaction against Tractarianism.” This was 
no doubt its historical origin. But it included from the first men of very 
different types: and Canon Storr is justified, when looking for “a place 
for Carlyle in the development of English theological thought of the 
nineteenth century,” in finding it on the circumference of the circle 
whose center was Maurice, Erskine, and Hare. Carlyle, it is true, had 
a strain of Nietzsche, and perhaps of Calvin, in him: but, though he 
could not accept dogmatic Christianity as a whole, the positiveness of his 
moral and religious convictions puts him more on the Christian side 
than Francis Newman, Froude, Mill, Arnold, Clough, and the rest whom 
Canon Storr classes together under the title of the Negative Movement. 
Comparing the Broad Churchman of to-day with his predecessor of fifty 
years ago, Canon Storr says: “The modern Broad Churchman has a 
keener historical sense, a truer appreciation of the value of the central 
facts of the Christian revelation. And the modern Broad Churchman 
makes the Person of Christ the central figure of his whole system of 
theology.” The readers of the Mernopist Review will naturally turn 
with special interest to whatever this Church of England historian 
writes concerning Methodism. After saying that the eighteenth century 
was the seed-plot of many of the ideas and movements which gave life 
and color to the nineteenth, he refers to the “Methodist upheaval” as 
one of the forces working toward a revolution in religious thought, and 
says: “The promoters of the Methodist movement never claimed to be 
theologians. They were evangelists with a practical aim, and were 
content to build upon the traditional doctrines. And the hostility with 
which, for the most part, they were regarded by Churchmen made the 
orthodox theologian disinclined to learn from them any lesson. In- 
directly, however, Methodism had an influence upon the theology of the 
succeeding century. When the reconstruction came, after the ration- 
alistic methods of the eighteenth century had proved their impotence, 
it was seen that a wider spiritual vision was needed, if a theology was 
to grow up, adequate to religious experience. This wider vision Wesley 
and Whitefield helped to create, and they did so by restoring to the 
emotions their place in religion. Religion for the average man, and 
for the uneducated in particular, can never be founded on argument. 
Its basis must be laid deeper, in an appeal to the heart and the will. 
But, speaking broadly, we are right in saying that it was just this appeal 
which was lacking in the teaching of the English clergy at this period. 
Their sermons, for the most part, were moral essays, or logical demon- 
strations, and were addressed to the head, not the heart. Christian 
morality was taught, but its practice was advocated from prudential 
motives. There was an absence of fire. ‘Enthusiasm’ was a thing to 
be avoided atall costs. The English Church of the eighteenth cen- 
tury loved above all things a quiet existence. An English Bishop 
wrote to one of his clergy: ‘I am coming down next month to hold a 
quiet day in your parish.’ The clergyman wrote in reply: “We shall be 
glad to have you, my Lord, but what we need in this parish is not a 
quiet day, but an earthquake.’ Bishop Horsley’s primary charge to 
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the diocese of Saint David’s (1790) was concerned with point. 
ing out the importance of doctrinal preaching. He warned his clergy 
against preaching mere moral sermons and becoming apes of Epictetus, 
If the clergy would pay more attention to doctrine, then the churches 
would be thronged; while the moralizing Unitarian would be left to 
read his dull weekly lecture to the walls of his deserted conventicle, 
and the ignorant field-preacher would bellow unregarded to the wilder- 
ness. Wesley saw, and grasped, his opportunity. The population of 
the country was growing. In the towns were masses of people for 
whom the Church was an object of no interest whatever. They were 
growing up without the ministrations of religion. A situation was 
arising which was fraught with danger for the community. Here was 
the very soil in which the seeds of atheism and revolution might take 
root. We may note in passing that, among the causes which may be 
adduced in explanation of the fact that England avoided a revolution, 
place must be given to the influence of Methodism in diverting into a 
religious channel emotions which might otherwise have found expression 
in political action. Rationalism, as has been said, was the prevailing 
temper in theology. Wesley’s religious training had been in a very 
different school. He had learned both from the Moravians and from 
William Law that religious experience cannot be measured by logic, and 
that feeling is of the essence of religion. But he did not blindly follow 
either master. From the Moravians he definitely broke away. And 
his practical common sense found Law’s later mysticism too vague and 
unsubstantial. He was, like the evangelicals, a believer in the power 
of definite doctrinal teaching. There is a theological framework to all 
his preaching. But his power lay in bringing doctrinal truth home to 
the heart and conscience. He was a master in rousing religious emo- 
tions, though, as is well known, he produced results in this respect which 
he himself regretted. Feeling, then, was making its voice heard. The 
religious revival led the way. It was followed by the literary revival. 
The religious awakening effected by Methodism provided a general atmos- 
phere of warm emotion which was a stimulus for fresh, creative literary 
effort. Literature recovered its spontaneity when the feelings came to 
their own; and the feelings played a large part in the great religious 
revival. Here, too, we trace the growth of a reaction against the for- 
malism and conventionalism of literary standards, which was to issue, 
in England as on the Continent, in the Romantic movement. One of the 
first symptoms of the change is to be seen in a fresh feeling for nature 
and her beauty. Descriptions of natural scenery are frequent in Thom- 
son’s poetry, but Thomson hardly belongs to the true line of the new 
interpretation. He is still fettered by the formalism of his age, and, 
while he finds beauty in nature, fails to penetrate to its spiritual signifi- 
cance. With Cowper the new movement has fairly begun, because he 
has left formalism behind, and shows us how nature can be a source of 
pure and simple delight to man. He was, too, the poet of religious emo- 
tion, and though he cannot be said to have risen, like Wordsworth, to a 
religious interpretation of nature, yet he marks a stage in that direction. 
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It was left for Wordsworth to bring out the full, spiritual meaning of 
natural beauty, to hold up nature as the garment of God, or, rather, to 
reveal her as spiritual in essence, as a material frame indwelt, and so 
transfigured, by the life of Deity. Along with this revival of a feeling 
for nature went a feeling for humanity in its natural and simple ele- 
ments, for the life of the peasant and the homestead, such as we find 
in the poetry of Burns, or later in that of Wordsworth. It was a protest 
against artificiality; it was a recognition of the dignity of manhood, and 
of the worth of the life of simple, natural feeling and honest toil. Here 
was not only fresh material for poetic treatment, but the way was being 
opened for that larger vision of the meaning of humanity and human 
history which has characterized the nineteenth century.” Chapter IV 
is given to the history of the early Evangelical party in the Anglican 
Church, more or less sympathetic with the Wesleyan movement. Canon 
Storr says: “As uphclders of the vital force of religion, and exponents of 
its spiritual power, the Evangelicals in the early years of the nineteenth 
century may be regarded as the strongest influence in the church. The 
three great centers of the party’s influence were Cambridge, Clapham, 
and London. At Cambridge the prominent names were those of Charles 
Simeon (d. 1836); Isaac Milner, President of Queens’ College and Dean 
of Carlisle, the chief intellectual power in the party (d. 1820); William 
Farish, Professor of Chemistry (d. 1837); James Scholefield, Regius 
Professor of Greek (d. 1853); and William Dealtry, till 1813 a Fellow 
of Trinity, subsequently Rector of Clapham and Archdeacon of Surrey. 
The ‘Clapham sect’ looked to William Wilberforce as its leader (d. 1833), 
and included such men, eminent in their various spheres of life, as Henry 
Thornton, Lord Teignmouth, Granville Sharp, Zachary Macaulay, James 
Stephen, and John Venn, who preceded Dealtry as Rector of Clapham. 
In London Richard Cecil had charge of Saint John’s Chapel in Bedford 
Row till his death in 1810, when he was succeeded by Daniel Wilson, 
who in 1824 became Vicar of Islington, and later Bishop of Calcutta. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, the author of an Introduction to the Critical 
Study of Holy Scripture, published in 1818, was at Welbeck Chapel. 
Thomas Scott, the biblical commentator, was ministering at the Lock 
Hospital. Newman says of Scott that he ‘made a deeper impression on 
my mind that any other [writer],’ and that to him ‘(humanly speaking), 
I almost owe my soul.’ Other important names are Josiah Pratt, secre- 
tary and inspirer of the Church Missionary Society; Basil Woodd, chap- 
lain of the Bentinck Chapel; and Henry Blunt, Rector of Saint Luke’s, 
Chelsea. The fashionable watering-places were also centers of evangel- 
ical influence, as were some of the big towns, such as Liverpool and 
Manchester: but the party had little foothold in Oxford, save at Saint 
Edmund's Hall, of which Daniel Wilson was assistant tutor in 1804, and 
Vice-Principal in 1809. Three more names deserve mention: Hannah 
More (d. 1833), whose Cheap Repository Tracts had a wide and whole- 
some influence, and whose personal character and devotion to the cause 
of religion, even at the risk of danger to life and limb, have won uni- 
versal admiration; Legh Richmond, Vicar, first of Brading in the Isle 
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of Wight, and then of Turvey in Bedfordshire (d. 1828), a man of high 
culture and the antagonist of Daubeny; and Thomas Gisborne (d. 1846), 
who was regarded by the party as an intellectual light, and a preacher 
of considerable power. The Christian Observer, first published in 1802, 
was the official literary organ of the Evangelicals, and had a large circu- 
lation. Finally, many of the leading higher classes in society joined the 
Evangelical ranks. This for a time increased their prestige and influence, 
but herein also undoubtedy lay one cause of their subsequent rapid de- 
cline in the Anglican Church; for a religion which becomes fashionable 
is inevitably in danger of losing some of its spiritual power. The Evan- 
gelical movement comes before us on its theological side as a clear-cut 
scheme of doctrines which men were required to accept as the embodi- 
ment of a divine revelation; and its exponents are never tired of in- 
sisting that the fruits of practical religion will be found to exist just 
in proportion to the clarity of the doctrinal belief. The chief point, for 
example, emphasized by William Wilberforce in his Practical View (a 
book typical of the teaching of the school) is, that the main distinction 
between real and nominal Christians consists in the fact that the former 
have, while the latter have not, a clear hold upon what he characterizes 
as the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, such as the corruption of hu- 
man nature, the efficacy of the Atonement, the sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Narrow though Evangelical theology may have been, 
it is not too much to say, that one of the chief sources of the party’s 
strength lay in the fact that they possessed a clearly defined doctrinal 
system which they rigidly enforced. In the doctrinal teaching of the 
Evangelicals, Soteriology occupies the central place. Christ as the cruci- 
fied Saviour of sinful man is the main theme of almost all their sermons. 
Here two beliefs are fundamental. The first is the assertion of the 
depravity of human nature as the ground and occasion of Christ’s re- 
demptive work. All, without exception, insisted upon this article of 
their creed. Upon all their writing lies the heavy shadow of the Augus- 
tinian theology. But, as the bright complement to this dark picture, 
stands the cross of Christ, conceived as the ground of God’s forgiveness, 
and the only hope of the sinner. In the matter of the punishment for 
sin the Evangelicals taught a doctrine of substitution. Christ bore, in- 
stead of men, the punishment which sin deserves. The death of Christ 
was regarded as effecting a change in God’s attitude to man. The divine 
wrath, appeased by the sacrifice on the cross, became the divine favor 
for all who would accept the proffered salvation. The Atonement had 
for them far more than a subjective value. It was of objective im- 
portance. It was an act of God which had meaning not only for man, 
but for God himself in his relation to a sinful humanity. It was the 
divine remedy for the ruin wrought by sin; the plan devised by God 
to supplement the original plan of creation, which, owing to human 
willfulness and depravity, was in danger of failing of its purpose. Great 
importance was attached by the Evangelicals to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, and the reality of his operation in the human heart. The whole 
nature of man must cooperate with his working, but the possibility of 
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such cooperation was his gift. By him repentance is inspired. Con- 
version, or the radical turning round of the whole man from darkness 
to light, implies his activity. Growth in character, and the gradual 
eradication of sinful tendency, are possible only by his aid. Such re- 
pentance and conversion were necessary for all who would be Christ's 
followers; but conversion, so the more sober-minded taught, was not an 
instantaneous thing, but ‘the serious commencement of a work which 
it requires the vigorous exertions of the whole life to complete.’ Justi- 
fication by Faith was one of the watchwords of the party. ‘You build 
for eternity,’ says Isaac Milner, ‘on the righteousness of Christ; you re- 
nounce for ever, as a foundation of hope, your own righteousness.’ ‘Faith,’ 
says Overton, ‘is a cordial belief of God’s testimony, and a reliance on 
his promises.” In particular, it is an unquestioning acceptance of the 
saving power of Christ’s death upon the cross. Christ died for me. He 
did that for me which I could never do myself. He now lives to infuse 
his life into me. I have only-to believe that, and to act upon it, and 
heaven is open to me. That sums up the essence of the Evangelical 
creed; a creed which had, and still has, power to redeem and rescue 
men. Faith is in no way opposed to good works, save where the question 
is one of the grounds of our acceptance with God. Good works have no 
merit in themselves to procure salvation, but they are the necessary 
outcome of a living faith. The tree is known by its fruit. For the un- 
repentant sinner who neglects Christ’s offer of pardon waits the doom 
of eternal punishment. The Evangelicals universally accepted the doc- 
trine that at death every soul passes into an eternity of weal or woe. 
Though the Evangelicals, as we have seen, insisted upon the necessity 
of a clearly defined dogmatic basis of belief, they were not interested in 
speculative «theology. Spiritual religion was what they taught. They 
were not theologians; they were religious reformers. Truth for truth’s 
sake, the independent pursuit of truth, was no passion with them. Their 
passion was for saving souls, and for large schemes of religious and 
philanthropic enterprise. Doctrine was utilized for this end; and they 
showed too often a tendency to wrest the meaning of isolated texts or 
passages in the Bible, so as to make them fit in with their doctrinal 
scheme. Their writings were in the main homiletical. In the twentieth 
century, in all schools of theological thought, Christology rather than 
Soteriology, the Incarnation rather than the Atonement, now occupies 
the central position. In place of the Christus Redemptor stands the 
Christus Consummator. The teaching of the Evangelical party in the 
early years of the nineteenth century was essentially and almost exclu- 
sively soteriological. In the cross of Christ they found the motive power 
for the saving of souls. Christian experience proves that it is just here 
that the motive power resides. But when theological thought began to 
relate itself to the new methods of historical and comparative research, 
to the discoveries of physical science, and to a philosophy broader than 
that of English empiricism—when, in a word, it began to learn that, 
if it would be the queen of sciences, it must take into account all branches 
of learning, then it became inevitable that a wider view should be taken 
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of the meaning of the Christian revelation. The Atonement was a unique 
and supreme act of Christ’s life; but the life lay behind it, and behind 
that again the historical preparation for his coming. The perception 
that revelation is progressive forbids the isolation of any single factor 
of the movement. It is likely enough that the pendulum has to-day 
swung too far in the opposite direction; and that the doctrine of the 
Atonement is not receiving the emphasis which it deserves. There are 
signs that teachers and preachers are recognizing, and are correcting, 
this defect. Also the doctrine of eternal punishment is no longer en- 
forced with the same vigor. Here, again, we have grown too lax in our 
views, and are in danger of losing that sense of the heinousness of sin 
which was so marked a feature of the Evangelical creed, and of mini- 
mizing the gravity of Christ’s words about future retribution. The 
dread of eternal punishment was utilized by the Evangelicals as a power- 
ful instrument for the conversion of souls. They were but giving practi- 
cal application to the creed of theological utilitarianism which flourished 
almost universally throughout the eighteenth century. In this respect 
we have unquestionably lost a potent motive for the transformation of 
the sinner. Finally, though the extreme individualism of the Evan- 
gelicals has broken down, we have gone too far in the direction of de- 
personalizing the individual, and losing him in the mass. Whatever may 
be true of social salvation, it is certain that in the matter of religion 
‘no man can redeem his brother,’ though he may help to set him on the 
path of redemption. The religious individualism of the Evangelicals, 
over-emphasized though it may have been, was rooted in the truth. It 
is curious that the strong sense of fellowship which the Evangelicals 
showed in their splendid missionary and philanthropic work, and their 
insistence upon family life as the seed-plot of character, should not 
have been more clearly reflected in their theology.” This is a large and 
learned book, by an unusually fair-minded Anglican. We are surprised 
to find an Oxford fellow and a canon of Westminster perpetrating that 
grotesque blunder in elementary grammar, using whom for who: “Those 
whom God foreknew would remain true”; “whom ... . would”! In 
a note at the end of the chapter on the Evangelicals reference is made 
to the criticisms upon the religious enthusiasm which accompanied that 
movement, and it is said: “The irreligious, the lukewarm, and the for- 
malist often leveled the reproach of enthusiasm, equally with that of 
bigotry, at what ought to have been regarded as sound spirituality and 
true Christian zeal, the anxious efforts of thoughtful and religious men 
to find a surer standing ground against the reasoning of infidels and 
Deists. The term ‘enthusiasm’ is a land-mark in the history of eighteenth 
century thought, both theological and philosophical. It is closely con- 
nected on the one side with the revival of the feelings in the life of 
religion and the reaction against a narrow rationalism; and on the other 
with the development of ethical inquiry into the nature of the moral 
faculty. A careful study of the significance of the word opens up the 
whole range of the problems which the speculation of the eighteenth 
century was trying to solve.” 
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Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hasttnas, with the assistance of Joun A. 
Se.er and Louris H. Gray. Vol.7. Hymns—Liberty. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark, 1915, pp. xx+911. Price, $7 per vol. 

AMONG massive treatments in this in some respects the greatest of 
all the Encyclopedias notice: Hymns, 17 articles according to different 
religions, 56 long double column pages; images and idols, 16 articles, 51 
pages; incarnation 11 articles, 19 pages; initiation 8 articles, 15 pages; 
inspiration 4 articles, 11 pages, king, 8 articles, 4 pages; law 21 articles, 
84 pages. Ethics, philosophy, theology, church history have their rights 
still, even if comparative religion has the chief place. Infallibilty (21 
pages), by Curtis of Aberdeen, is a remarkably able and even brilliant piece 
of work, which this reviewer has read with intense interest. Jesus Christ 
(47 pages), by Mackenzie of Hartford, is a contribution to the theological 
education of the reader not to be despised. It is a masterly survey, and 
should be read and reread by all ministers. There is also an article on 
Jesus Christ in Judaism and one on the same in Zoroastrianism. We 
notice the 28-page article on Judaism, and another on Liberal Judaism. 
As over against the exaggerated statement of differences between Paul 
and the Jewish Christian in the article on Apostolic Christianity in volume 
1 discussed in our review of that volume, see Kay’s article, Judaizing, in 
this volume. The articles on Roman Catholic subjects are mostly—as they 
should be—by writers of that church, but written with adequate scholar- 
ship and generally in a fair spirit. Protestants can easily get their own 
side on these subjects, and the Roman Catholic side, therefore, is all the 
more welcome. The Jesuit Father Thurston is excessively apologetic on 
the Jesuits and has not nearly the scientific value as Zickler’s great 
article in the new Herzog (abridged in the New Schaff-Herzog). This 
and Boehmer’s book (Die Jesuiten, 3 Aufl. 1913) are not “only sum- 
maries,” nor are the books by Griesinger, Nicolini, Rule, and McCabe 
“mere caricatures.” He fails to mention Otto am Rhyn’s admirable The 
Jesuits, N. Y., 1895, Huber’s Jesuitenmoral, Bern, 1870, the interesting 
collection of R. Eckart, Hundert Stimmen aus vier Jahrunderten iiber den 
Jesuitenorden, Leipz (19047), Cartright’s able The Jesuits: Their Con- 
stitution and Teaching, Lond., 1876, and von Hoensbroech’s Der Zweck 
heiligt die Nittel, 3 enl. ed. Berl., 1904, very serious omissions in his 
literature. Thurston is also unfair to Pascal’s Provincial Letters, and 
he throws his readers on a false scent when he points to the moral 
lives of the Jesuits, and remarks: “If the Jesuits were the unprin- 
cipled teachers of lax morality that their opponents contend they were, 
the laxity might be expected to show itself in their lives.” This is like 
saying, If liquor drinking is so bad, then you would expect to find no 
virtue in liquor sellers. The very contrary was the aim of the Jesuits, 
namely, by their own strict lives and discipline to gain an influence for 
the church over important laymen and women, and, in order to do that, 
carry out to the farthest extent possible the lax principles and laxer 
applications of them involved in the whole Roman Catholic system of 
casuistry and ethics. The chief sinner lay farther back, namely, the 
church herself, as can be seen by this fact among many that her great 
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saint and casuist Alphonso Liguori was not a Jesuit at all, but was one 
of the loosest moral teachers that the world has ever known. If the 
reader will look up the reliable and sober books of Huber and Cartright 
mentioned above, or the article by Professor Wharton on Casuistry in the 
Princeton Review, January, 1878, or by Starbuck on Jesuit Ethics in the 
Andover Review, xi (1889), he will be in a much better position to judge 
of the effectiveness of Father Thurston’s white-washing in this article. 
Vacandard is fairer on the Inquisition (6 pages), and if you read care- 
fully you will find that he bears out the list of fearful statutes 
of that court given by von D6llinger in his Historical and Liter. 
ary Addresses, Lond., 1894, pp. 209-10, statutes which made escape 
of any accused impossible, if the court wished to convict him. Canon Dr. 
Vacandard thinks the Inquisition was a “means of real social progress” 
(p. 335), amd there were beneficent aspects; but the very idea of the 
Inquisition as a secret court weaving its web surely and relentlessly 
around its victim, was and is as nearly diabolical as any institution ever 
fostered by the church. When he says that the heresies of the Middle 
Ages were “nearly always interwoven with anti-social systems,” he should 
have said either more or less. Some were, and some were not; and some 
of those that were were so in something the same sense as the Friends in 
modern times, and others followed in their own way the social-religious 
ideas that the church had always glorified. But it was not these so- 
called anti-social ideas which whetted the sword of the ecclesiastics, it 
was the heresy itself. And it was not “society” which fought the Cathari, 
but the church. In regard to the church and the death penalty, while 
formally, of course, the church did not dip her hands in blood, really she 
did. In Northern Europe, while the first impulse to death punishment 
of heresy came from the ignorant populace on the strength of supposed 
relation of heresy to witchcraft and poisoning, yet by the twelfth cen- 
tury the church had come around entirely and the clergy were the in- 
citers of the people to harsh measures, and in the Synod of Rheims of 
1157 demanded in special cases the legal infliction of death for heresy. 
Nor is it conceivable that she could not, if she had desired, overcome by 
instruction, preaching, etc., the old popular cry for punishment just as 
the Southern clergy could do away lynching in the United States. Va- 
candard’s quotation from Lea, “The stake [or the Inquisition] consumed 
comparatively few victims,” is a little misleading, inasmuch as Lea is 
speaking (Inquisition of Middle Ages, I, 480) of the fearful financial ex- 
ploitation by the tribunal, compared with which the deaths of victims 
were, of course, few—an exploitation which “inflicted misery and wrong 
to an almost unlimited extent. While the horrors of the crowded dungeon 
can scarcely be exaggerated, yet more effective for evil and more widely 
exasperating was the sleepless watchfulness which was ever on the alert 
to plunder the rich and to wrench from the poor the hard earned gains 
on which a family depended for support. It was only in rare cases that 
the victim dared to raise a cry, and rarer still in which that cry was 
heard; but sufficient instances have reached us to prove what a scourge 
was the institution, in this aspect alone, in all the populations cursed by 
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its presence.” As to the stake victims they were sufficiently numerous in 
all conscience. In one auto de fé held in Toulouse in April, 1310, 65 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment (3 in chains), a punishment 
then only less fearful than death, which some would prefer, and 18 to 
death by burning. In another beautiful religious celebration of the same 
kind in the same city in April, 1312, 86 were condemned to imprisonment, 
5 to burning, 5 who had not appeared to the same, and in the case of 
some who had died, but who were later proved to have been tainted with 
heresy, 10 were found worthy of the dungeon, and thus their estates 
were confiscated, and 36 were ordered to be dug up from their graves and 
burned (Lea I, 393). Yes, the stake victims were sufficiently numerous, 
God knows. The article on the Immaculate Conception, by the learned 
Father Professor Turmel, is one of the most impartial and scientific 
pieces ever written by a Catholic. We have read with much interest also 
the articles Laity, Invincible Ignorance, Irving and the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, Invocation, Intercession, Intention, and other Church His- 
tory articles all full and scholarly. The author of the article Interim 
uses the word “reformed” in misleading sense. Better say reformation, 
and keep reformed to its proper use to designate the churches which fol- 
lowed Zwingli and Calvin. On account of the denial that zealots ever 
consecrated themselves to death or injury by throwing themselves before 
the car of Juggernaut, we read with interest the article Jagganath. We 
find there were such cases, but they were not many and were unknown 
in 1872 when Hunter wrote his Orissa. Most of the suicides were dis- 
eased and miserable, and took this method to free themselves from pain. 
As to biography only the great men are mentioned, but there are long 
treatments of Jerome, Kant, Knox, Leibnitz, Lessing, etc. The whole 
Encyclopedia is laid out on an ample plan, and is filled with the rich 
spoils of learning, every article signed, and only a very small part of 
its riches is mentioned above. 


Indez to the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. New York and London: 
Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1914, pp. 111 (being to 13th volume of the Encyclopedia). 
WHILE not so exhaustive as the 482-page Index of the twenty-two- 
volume edition of the original German, this volume by the associate 
editor, George William Gilmore, is a most admirable performance, and 
opens up the treasures of this latest general theological encyclopedia. 
The main articles are printed in capitals, and under them is ranged 
every place in the twelve volumes where the same subject is treated, 
with of course thousands of titles to which a separate article is not de- 
voted. For instance, there are two entries for Drew Theological Sem- 
inary. It is a pity there is no index to authors, with the articles credited 
to them, as in the German edition, but there is a valuable bibliographical 
appendix containing a list under appropriate subjects of all books which 
appeared in German, French, and English between about 1909 and 1914. 
This is an indispensable help, and enlarges the unrivaled bibliographical 
lists in the articles themselves. The new Schaff-Herzog is a work of fine 
scholarship, wide comprehensiveness, and living interest, and no minister 
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or layman who wants to keep in authoritative touch with the whole world 
of religion, past and present, and especially with Christianity, can afford 
not to have it within easy reach. Alas that the noble, accomplished, and 
self-effacing scholar and chief editor, Samuel Macauley Jackson, did not 
live to see his great work completed. He died August 2, 1912, aged sixty- 
one. 

Christian Freedom. The Baird Lecture for 1913. By Wmutam Matcotm Macarecor, D.D., 


St. Andrew's United Free Church, Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. xii, 428. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


Here is a book which deals with the essential and distinctive teach- 
ings of Protestantism with surpassing ability. The subject of these vigor- 
ous lectures is “the priesthood of all believers.” The author bases his 
discussion on the Epistle to the Galatians, where the bugle note of Chris- 
tian freedom and the rights of the Christian individual is sounded with 
certainty; it has been well described as the declaration for all time of 
the profound significance of an individual experience of Christ and of the 
many directions in which such an experience may serve for guidance and 
for impulse. Dr. Macgregor has rendered a valuable service in pointing 
out that the essential discovery of mysticism is that God can be appre- 
hended not by the logical reason but directly by the soul. Mysticism 
embraces all the experiences in which some noble instinct of the heart out- 
strips the slower movement of the logical mind. Without disparaging the 
place of the reason, he shows that it is the heart that feels God and not 
the reasoning faculty. It is very interesting to note how this Presbyterian 
divine enthusiastically emphasizes the characteristic teachings of Meth- 
odism. We do not mean to say that Methodism has any monopoly of 
the discoveries and possession of the Spirit of God, nor indeed has it 
ever professed to have it exclusively. It has, however, stood for those 
spiritual experiences which abide and which satisfy the deepest desires 
of the soul, and if its testimony has made an impression on all the 
churches, we thank God, and take courage. In the lecture on “A Valid 
Ministry,” Dr. Macgregor discusses the whole question of the consecration 
of Dr. Coke to exercise Episcopal functions in America, and concludes with 
these sentences: “Paul would contentedly have claimed Coke as a bishop 
and apostle after his own pattern, however irregular the mode cf his crea- 
tion might appear. The only reality for which Paul cared was the reality 
of a divine call, which may come through ecclesiastical channels or apart 
from these. William Booth was a thousand times more a real bishop 
(though he never bore the name) than hosts of ineffective persons who 
have worn the miter. Paul asked for two things in an apostle—the sight 
of Christ, and the proved ability to help other men to see him, and where 
he found these present he brushed other defects aside. Nothing is so proud 
as a fact, and all objections taken a priori must go down before it.” A 
few of the subjects of these very striking lectures show the trend of the 
timely discussions in this great book—The Tyranny of a Tradition, The 
Power of a Personality, The Power of an Experience, Christ the Whole of 
Christianity, The Fruits of the Spirit of Jesus, and The Church and the 
Individual. The author does well to make prominent the spiritual inde- 
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pendence of the individual who has a fresh experience of the mercy of 
God, and who, therefore, has a right to stand up boldly against all tradi- 
tions or accepted theory, which would bar that experience out. Throughout 
this refreshing volume, we are given a discerning exposition of the place 
of Christian experience: “The greatest of the functions discharged by 
individual experience in the life of the church is, on occasion, to give it 
a new beginning, for the course of Christian history is terrible in its 
reminders that there may be such a thing as a dead church.” The only 
security of any church against apostasy is to be found in faith, prayer, the 
realized presence of the Spirit, and the continuance of fellowship with the 
Living God. “It is thus,” says Dr. Macgregor, “that Paul conceived of the 
life of the church. He saw with growing clearness the immensity of the 
service which it might render to its members; they lived in it, and were 
blessed in it, and actually they appeared to have no promise of life apart 
from it. But he also saw that the church itself is nothing, except as it 
is inhabited by the Spirit of God, which continually wakens individual 
men into life by the church’s teaching and fellowship. In recalling the 
course of his own coming to faith, he suffered the human agencies to drop 
entirely out of sight. ‘It pleased God,’ he said, ‘to reveal his Son in me,’ 
and the same personal illumination seemed to wait for others. And a 
Christian community is only of worth in so far as it gives opportunity for 
this quickening of life in the individual, and the unfettered development 
of that life in every sort of worthy service.” These lectures are of the 
utmost value to ministers because they not only lay stress on the funda- 
mental features of Christian character, but also repeatedly strike the note 
of Christian liberty through fellowship with Christ and in the service of 
men. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
The Philosophy of Spirit. By Joun Swarrs. Large octavo, pp. vii+405. New York: Hodder 

& Stoughton. Price, cloth, $3, net. 

Tus book puts up a plea for correct thinking in matters of religion. 
Much of the theological confusion of the day is due to insufficient philoso- 
phy, or rather to a philosophy that is not logical. Mere opinion rules 
everywhere in church and state, and even in much of what is named 
science and philosophy. Mr. Snaith is a minister of the Primitive Meth 
odist Church in England, and bas been a devout student and exponent 
of Hegel’s philosophy, and a very close friend of the late Professor Hutchin- 
son Sterling. Whatever may be said against Hegel’s dialectics and his 
failure to fit religion into the so-called logical construction of his system 
of thought, that does not affect his notable view of religion which he set 
forth as a conscientious relation of Finite Spirit to the Absolute Spirit. 
God communes with man and this communion takes the form of self-mani- 
festation and self-revelation. Herein lies the reality of religion, and 
Christianity is the highest and absolute form of all religion. This com- 
munion between God and man implies that man in his thought is infinite, 
and that man can, therefore, think the infinite. This is the central topic 
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of Mr. Snaith’s important exposition of Christian thought. His study of 
personality is full of insight. It is the deepest, most essential, and vital 
element of man’s likeness to God. A special chapter is devoted to this 
subject. Of particular interest to all Methodists is his very searching 
discussion of the Witness of the Spirit, which he justly regards as the 
most fundamental of all the doctrines of the Bible. This chapter deserves 
to be reprinted for extensive circulation among the people called Meth- 
odists. The significance of this subject is seen in the following quotations: 
“When a true logical experience of the Witness of the Spirit declines, the 
most fantastical doctrinal illusions and delusions take its place. Men 
hew out to themselves broken cisterns, wherein the water of life is lost. 
Apart from a true knowledge of the Witness of the Spirit a true knowledge 
of morality and religion is impossible, because without such knowledge 
morality and religion take the form, almost invariably, of mere legal! 
enactments in both church and state.... When the Witness of the 
Spirit fails to be properly realized in the Christian Church, the people 
inclined to religion naturally attach themselves to a sacerdotal or priestly 
Church, where the priest is accepted as a sort of mediator, and great reli- 
ance is placed in the efficacy of external ordinances, baptism, Holy Com- 
munion, and especially in priestly confession and absolution. The rest 
become sceptical on matters pertaining to God.” There were five periods 
in the history of the Christian Church when this central topic concerning 
the Witness of the Spirit received closest attention. The first period was 
during the apostolic age. ‘The next began with Luther and the reformation 
in Germany, England, and France. The third period was associated with 
George Fox and the Quakers. Next came John Wesley. The fifth and last 
period was with the origin and earlier growth of the Primitive Methodist 
Church and the labors of Hugh Bourne, who was the real founder of that 
denomination. A Methodist himself, what Mr. Snaith says about Meth- 
odism is, therefore, all the more searching. If he is sharp in his criticism 
there is in it a note of sympathy and eager interest in the highest welfare 
of the Methodist type of Christianity. “Methodists, while attaching in 
some respects great importance to preaching, to individual study of the 
Bible, and to what are considered its fundamental doctrines, have greatly 
undervalued metaphysical philosophy and have made ‘the Witness of the 
Spirit’ to depend too much on emotional excitement in prayer, without 
having sought sufficiently to understand the deep logical philosophical 
import of this doctrine. Nevertheless, the prominence given to the doc- 
trine has made Methodism, whatever its lack may otherwise have been, 
a new force in the spread of a purer Christianity in the world. Yet, 
unless this doctrine is grounded on a sound philosophy, the danger is 
that a person may think he is taught by the Spirit when he is only led 
by the promptings of his own fancy. The history of the Evangelical 
Christian Churches at times of great spiritual awakening, furnishes many 
examples of fanatical zeal due to this lack of a sound philosophy... . 
Few Methodists have ever logically grasped the nature of assurance 
through the Spirit as Wesley did, and fewer still know how he came to 
realize it. They only know that he was aided thereto by some Moravians. 
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True, the Witness of the Spirit became the main doctrine in the Methodists’ 
creed and experience, but it lost most of its real logical depth and became 
a mere dogmatic opinion, held with more or less firmness of conviction, 
based on Wesley’s own words, and on several widely quoted words of 
Scripture bearing on this doctrine.” There is another very valuable 
chapter on “Christ—The God-Man.” The chief purpose of Christ’s mission 
was to reveal the dignity of the divine and human nature and to show 
how man can obtain perfect love. The author repeatedly emphasizes the 
truth that love is the basic center of thought. The true nature of thought 
is known when it is recognized that God is love. Reason devoid of love is 
not true reason. “Loving thought is the best thought, and God is the best. 
God could not be God were he not in himself absolutely and essentially 
loving thought. Man can only attain to the perfection of his being in 
conscious fellowship with God in and through loving thought; and therein 
is realized the perfect personality of Christ.” “The foundation of all 
morality and true religion is in the love of God, who is at once both truth 
and love, which unity is thus expressed in the words, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God.’” Enough has been said to show that this book is a vindi- 
cation of the truth of the Christian religion. We do not have to agree 
with the author in every respect. We can even excuse some of his ultra- 
conservative positions in view of his remarkable constructive interpre- 
tation of Christianity. He justly regards it as the religion of the Spirit, 
which guides men into the continuous enjoyment of fellowship with the 
Eternal God through Jesus Christ his Son. 


Macmillan’s Annual. Edited by E. F. Lucas. 12mo, pp. 195. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, paper, 35 cents. 

WE recur to this collection chiefly because it contains several of Louis 
Stevenson’s newly published letters. In one written to an early friend 
on a Sunday in Edinburgh, Stevenson, then twenty-four and broken down 
in health, wrote: “I had a nice time to-day, lying and resting about out- 
side the church in the sunshine, hearing the psalms and the solitary voice 
of the preacher. All the same Sunday comes hard on me. The mind 
goes back of a Sunday and repents.” That last word recalls James Whit- 
comb Riley’s verses “My Conscience,” a serious and by no means a jesting 
poem, in which one of Riley’s familiar boys is made to say: 

“Sometimes my Conscience says, says he, 

‘Don't you know me?’ 

And I, says I, skeered through and through, 
‘Of course I do. 

You air a nice chap ever’ way, 

I'm here to say! 

You make me cry—you make me pray, 

And all them good things thataway— 

That is, at night. Where do you stay 
Durin’ the day? 


“And then my Conscience says, onc’t more, 
“You know me—shore?’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ says I, a-trimblin’ faint, 
‘You're jes’ a saint! 
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Your ways is all so holy-right, 

I love you better ever’ night 

You come around,—’tel plum daylight, 
When you air out o’ sight!’ 


“And then my Conscience sort o’ grits 
His teeth, and spits 

On his two hands and grabs, of course, 
Some old remorse, 

And beats me with the big butt-end 

O’ that thing—'tel my clostest friend 
’Ud hardly know me. ‘Now,’ says he, 
‘Be keerful as you'd orto be 

And allus think o’ me!’” 


The next letter, in better health, is to the same friend: “I could not 
write you yest2rday, because, hosanna! I was hard at work. I am just 
set on work, and as long as this fit lasts life is easy enough. Keep up 
your heart. Sometimes life seems almost without meaning, no aim or 
end, no star as signpost in the maze. But I have had good times in the 
course of my pilgrimage; and so have you. If I could get to London 
to-day I feel sure I could make you have one more good time, I feel so 
good and jolly. So the fight’s not lost, after all; and I am not going to 
be all my life under the constellation of the black dog. O dear friend, 
I wish I could be with you a moment just to show you it’s all right. 
However, even this letter may do you good, if it is only to remind you 
that to each and all the spirit of delight does sometimes come.” Not 
many months before his death, and when too weak to write, the follow- 
ing letter of invitation, describing analytically the Vailima household, 
was dictated to Mrs. Strong, Stevenson’s stepdaughter. “Vailima, Samoa, 
April 3, 1893. My dear Barrie. Here follows a catalogue of my menagerie: 
(1) R. L. S., the Tame Celebrity. Native name: Tusi tala. Exceedingly 
lean, dark eyes, crowfooted, beginning to be grizzled, general appearance 
of a blasted boy—or blighted youth . . . industrious, respectable, and 
fatuously contented. Used to be very fond of talking about Art, don’t 
talk about it any more. Is restrained by his family from talking about 
Origin of Polynesian Race. Really knows a good deal, but has lived so 
long with aforesaid family and foremast hands, that you might talk a 
week to him and never guess it. Name in family, the Tame Celebrity. 
Hopelessly entangled in apron-strings. .. . Manners purple on an emer- 
gency, but liable to trances. Essentially the common copybook gentleman 
of commerce: if accused of cheating would feel bound to blow out his 
brains, little as he would like the job. Has been an invalid for ten 
years, but can boldly claim that you can’t tell it on him. Given to ex- 
plaining the universe—Scotch, sir, Scotch. (2) Fanny V. de G. Stevenson, 
The Weird Woman, Native name: Tamaitai. This is what you will have 
to look out for, Mr. Barrie. . . . If you don’t get on with her, it’s a pity 
about your visit. She runs the show. Infinitely little, extraordinary 
wig of gray curls, handsome waxen face like Napoleon’s, insane black 
eyes, boy’s hands, tiny feet, wild blue native dress usually spotted with 
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garden mold. In company manners presents the appearance of a little 
timid and precise old maid of the days of prunes and prisms—you look 
for the reticule. Infernal energy; relieved by fortnights of entire hiber- 
nation. Doctors everybody, will doctor you, cannot be doctored herself. 
The living Partizan. Imaginary conversation after your visit: ‘I like Mr. 
Barrie. I don’t like anybody else. I don’t like anybody that don’t like 
him. When he took me in to dinner he made the wittiest remark I ever 
heard.’ Is always either loathed or slavishly adored—indifference im- 
possible. (3) Isobel Stewart Strong. [Your humble servant the Amanu- 
ensis. Native name, Teuila.] Eyes enormous and parti-colored, one-and- 
three-fifths brown, the other two-fifths golden. Her long dark hair deep 
as her knees. Caricatures cleverly. Will arrange your hair and stick 
flowers about you. Meaning of her native name, The Adorner of the Ugly. 
Even a stiff six-foot-two English guest learned to kneel daily for his 
wreath, and the native boys go to her to have their ties put on. Runs 
me like a baby in a perambulator, sees I’m properly dressed, bought me 
silk socks and made me wear them, takes care of me when I am sick, 
and I don’t know what she doesn’t do for me when I’m well, from writing 
my books to trimming my nails. Has a growing conviction that she is 
the author of my works, manages the house and the house-boys, who 
are very fond of her. Does all the hair cutting of the family. Will cut 
yours, and doubtless object to the way you part it. Mine has been re- 
organized twice. (4) Lloyd Osbourne, The boy. Native name, Loia. Six 
foot, blond. Eyeglasses—British eyeglasses, too. Address varying from 
an elaborate civility to a freezing haughtiness. Decidedly witty. Has 
seen an enormous amount of the world for his age. Keeps nothing of 
youth but some of its intolerance. Unexpected soft streak for the forlorn. 
When he is good he is very very good, but when he is cross he is horrid. 
Of Dutch ancestry, and has spells known in the family as ‘Cold blasts 
from Holland.’ Exacting with the boys and yet they like him. Rather 
stiff with his equals, but apt to be very kindly with his inferiors—the 
only undemonstrative member of the family which otherwise wears its 
heart upon both sleeves; and except for my purple patches, the only 
mannered one. Has tried to learn fifteen instruments; has learned none, 
but is willing to try another to-morrow. Signe particulier; when he 
thrums or tootles on any of these instruments, or even turns a barrel- 
organ, he insists on public and sustained applause. (5) Family Life. The 
Boy, the Amanuensis, and the Tame Celebrity all play on instruments, 
and all ill. But you need not applaud the two last: little they'll reck if 
you'll let them play on. General character of life: a solid comfortable 
selfishness—guests preferred to be selfish also. N.B. No attention paid 
to guests. Clothing: you may find Loia in pajamas of which he has lost 
the string, soaked through and bedaubed with mud; or you may find 
him in white coat, tie, and shirt, gaudyish sash, and excruciatingly elegant 
riding breeches and boots; to say nothing of silver-mounted riding-whip 
and sapphire studs. Take me at the present moment, my costume con- 
sists of one flannel undershirt and one pair of striped pajama trousers 
all told—I beg your pardon, I forgot two rings, but you see the process 
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is exhaustive. On the other hand you might find me in cords and fancy 
boots, with a velvet jacket chosen by the Amanuensis to the exact shade 
of harmony. My wife’s usual dress will scarcely bear to be dwelt upon; 
but, sir, when you took her out to dinner she was in black velvet and 
duchesse lace, and I will trouble you for how she looked. The Amanuensis 
would require a pen more accomplished than mine. Her effects are 
various. Now she is to be seen in bare feet with toe-rings, and anon she 
is troubling the world with silk stockings, and these are sometimes blue. 
Her frocks and my wife’s are all (to do the creatures justice) on the 
same pattern, the native pattern. But the Amanuensis calls in turn into 
the field every color known under heaven; she goes through similar 
changing phases with her hair, of which there is so much that the 
combinations and permutations are practically inexhaustible; and after 
each fresh make-up she appears among us for approval and weeps if it 
be withheld. You can see for yourself it is a somewhat dressy spot, 
though not at all like Piccadilly. And now, my dear fellow, I want to 
thank you very heartily for your last letter. ... All that we want to do 
now is to meet—again. Do try and bring this visit about before anything 
happens.” With quenchless gayety of spirit Stevenson was writing this 
sparkling letter a few months from life’s end. The spirit was not failing 
with the failing of the flesh: body to the earth, spirit to the God who 
gave it; two opposite directions and destinies. From Arnold Bennett we 
have this: “March 25, 1898. Mrs. L—, a Science healer, wished to prove 
her curative powers on me, as a journalist capable of spreading her fame. 
On Wednesday I received a letter from her that she had found my 
temperament a ‘responsive’ one, and was sure of success. She asked 
several questions as to my headaches, to which I replied. I was to tele- 
graph to her immediately I felt a headache coming on, and she would at 
once exert her influence. Distance was no bar. This morning, having a 
bad headache, I wired her at noon. During the afternoon it disappeared 
almost entirely. Possibly a coincidence. But I cannot deny that for years 
my headaches have never lasted less than twenty-four hours; thirty-six 
would be nearer the average. March 26, 1898. I had an apologetic letter 
from Mrs. Lewis Lewis saying that she had been from home and had not 
received my telegram till eleven o’clock last night.” 


Vanishing Roads. By Ricnarp Le Gatirenne. 12mo, pp. 377. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

TWENTY-NINE essays on such topics as The Passing of Mrs. Grundy, 
Woman As a Supernatural Being, The Passing Away of the Editor, The 
Lack of Imagination Among Millionaires, The Spirit of the Open, and 
Bulls in China-Shops; a book strongly impregnated with Bohemianism, 
predominantly esthetic, more pagan in its ideals than Christian, disposed 
to rate beauty above holiness and exquisiteness above righteousness, and 
studied boldness above modesty and innocence; with so much fondness, 
if not preference, for gods and goddesses and the things they typify, as 
to put us now and then in doubt whether the author ever learned even 
the Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Le Gallienne’s religion seems on a level with the 
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“sort of religious awe” mentioned in the following extract: “The boy’s first 
hushed enchantment, blent with a sort of religious awe, as in his earliest 
love affair he awakens to the delicious mystery we call woman, a being 
half fairy and half flower, made out of moonlight and water lilies, or 
elfin music and thrilling fragrance, of divine whiteness and softness and 
rustle as of dewy rose gardens, a being of unearthly eyes and terribly 
sweet marvel of hair; such, too, through life, and through the ages, how- 
ever confused or overlaid by use and wont, is man’s perpetual attitude 
of astonishment before the apparition woman.” Hunting for some of the 
near-Christian passages we come upon this on the ubiquity of the ma- 
licious gossip: “Even from the courts of heaven, as we learn from the 
Book of Job, the gossip was not excluded; and how eternally true to the 
methods of the gossip in all ages was Satan’s way of going to work in 
that immortal allegory! Let us recall the familiar scene with a quoted 
verse or two: ‘Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and Satan [otherwise, the Adversary] came 
also among them. And the Lord said unto Satan, “Whence comest thou?” 
Then Satan answered the Lord, and said: “From going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking up and down in it.” And the Lord said unto 
Satan: “Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like 
him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God, 
and escheweth evil?” Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, “Doth 
Job fear God for nought?”’ Here we have in a nutshell the whole modus 
operandi of the gossip in all ages, and as he may be observed at any hour 
of the day or night, slimily engaged in his cowardly business. ‘Going to 
and fro in the earth, walking up and down in it,’ everywhere peering and 
listening, smiling and shrugging, here and there dropping a hint, sowing 
a seed, leering an innuendo; seldom saying, only implying; leaving every- 
where trails of slime, yet trails too vague and broken to track him by, 
secure in his very cowardice. ‘Doth Job fear God for nought?’ He only 
asks, observe. Affirms nothing. Only innocently wonders. Sows a doubt, 
that’s all—and leaves it to work its diabolical effect. The victim may 
possibly be set right in the end, as was Job; but meanwhile he has lost 
his flocks and his herds, his sons and his daughters, and suffered no little 
inconvenience from a loathsome plague of boils. Actually—life not being, 
like the Book of Job, an allegory—he very seldom is set right, but must 
bear his losses and his boils with what philosophy he can master till the 
end of the chapter.” Here is part of the author’s Christmas meditation: 
“Without our thinking of it, our simple human feelings one for another 
at Christmas-time corroborate the mystical message which it is the 
church’s meaning to convey by this festival of ‘peace and good-will to 
men’—the power of the Invisible Love; from the mystical love of God 
for His world, to the no less mystical love of mother and child, of lover 
and lover, of friend and friend. And, when you think of it, is not this 
festival founded upon what, without irreverence, we may call the Divine 
Ghost-Story of Christmas? Was there ever another story so strange, so 
full of marvels, a story with so thrilling a message from the unseen? 
Taken just as a story, is there anything in the Arabian Nights so mar- 
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velous as this ghost-story of Christmas? The world was all marble and 
blood and bronze, against a pitiless sky of pitiless gods. The world was 
Rome. No rule ever stood builded so impregnably from earth to stars— 
a merciless wall of power. Strength never planted upon the earth so 
stern a foot. Never was tyranny so invincibly bastioned to the cowed 
and conquered eye. And against all this marble and blood and bronze, 
what frail fantastic attack is this? What quaint expedition from fairy- 
land that comes so insignificantly against these battlements on which 
the Roman helmets catch the setting sun? A Star in the Sky. Some 
Shepherds from Judea. Three Wise Men from the East. Some Frank- 
incense and Myrrh. A Mother and Child. Yes, a fairy-tale procession— 
but these are to conquer Rome, and that child at his mother's breast 
has but to speak three words, for all that marble and bronze to melt 
away: ‘Love One Another.’ It may well have seemed an almost ludicrous 
weapon—three gentle words. So one might attack a fortress with a 
flower. But Rome fell before them, for all that, and the world can never 
be the same again. Rome fell before the men it martyred. Stone and 
iron are terribly strong to the eye and even to the arm of man, but they 
are as vapor before the breath of the soul. Many enthroned and mag- 
isterial authorities seem so much more important and powerful than the 
simple human heart, but let the trial of strength come, and we see the 
might of the delicate invisible energy that wells up out of the infinite 
mystery to support the dreams of man. Christmas is the friendly human 
announcement of this spiritual truth; its holly and boar’s-head are but 
a rough-and-tumble emblazonment of that mystic gospel of—The Three 
Words; the Gospel of the Unseen Love. And how well has the church 
chosen this particular season of the year for this most subtly spiritual of 
all its festivals, so subtle because its ghostly message is so ruddily dis- 
guised in human mirth, and thus the more unconsciously operative in 
human hearts!” Here is the author’s view of a minister’s proper sphere: 
“A familiar type of the bull in the china-shop is the modern clergyman, 
who, apparently, insecure in his status of saint-hood, dissatisfied with 
that spiritual sphere which so many confiding human beings have given 
into his keeping, will be forever pushing his way like an unwelcome, yet 
quite unauthoritative, policeman, into that turmoil of human affairs— 
of which politics is a sort of summary—where his opinion is not of the 
smallest value, though, perforce, it is received with a certain momentary 
respect—as though some beautiful old lady should stroll up to a battery 
of artillery, engaged in some difficult and dangerous attack, and offer 
her advice as to the sighting and management of the guns. The modern 
clergyman’s interference in the working out of the secular problems of 
modern life has no such picturesque beauty—and it is even less effective. 
One would have thought that to have the care of men’s souls would be 
enough. What a world of suggestiveness there was in the old phrase ‘a 
cure of souls’! Men’s souls need saving as much to-day as ever. Perhaps 
they were never in greater danger. Therefore, as the proverbial place 
for the cobbler is his last, so more than ever the place for the clergyman 
is his church, his pulpit, and those various spiritual offices for which he is 
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presumably ‘chosen.’ His vows do not call upon him either to be a 
politician or a matinée idol, nor is it his business to sow doubt where 
he is paid for preaching faith. If the church is losing its influence, it 
is largely because of its inefficient interference in secular affairs, and 
because of the small percentage of real spirituality among its clergy.” 
Probably the most interesting essay in this book to our readers is that 
on the Bible and the butterfly, of which the following is a part: “Once, 
in my old beok-hunting days, I picked up, on the Quai Voltaire, a copy 
of the Proverbs of King Solomon. This copy of the Great King’s Wis- 
dom was of no particular bibliographical value. What particularly in- 
terested me about the book as I turned over its yellow pages, was a tiny 
thing pressed between them, a thing once of a bright, but now of a paler 
yellow, and of a frailer texture than it had once been in its sunlit life— 
a flower, I thought at first, but, on looking closer, I saw it was, or had 
once been, a yellow butterfly. What young priest was it, I wondered, 
that had thus, with a breaking heart, crushed the joy of life between 
these pages! On what spring morning had this silent little messenger 
hovered a while over the high garden-walls of Saint Sulpice, flitting and 
fluttering, and at last darted and alighted on the page of this old book, 
at that moment held in the hands of a young priest walking to and fro 
amid the tall whispering trees—delivering at last to him on the two 
small painted pages of its wings a message he must not read. . . . The 
temptation was severe, for spring was calling all over Paris, and the 
words of another book of the Great King said to him: Lo! the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land, . . . Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. The little 
fluttering thing seemed to be saying that to him as it poised on the page, 
and, as his eyes went into a dream, began to crawl softly, like a rope- 
walker, up one of his fingers, with a frail, half-frightened hold, while, 
high up, over the walls of the garden the poplars were discreetly sway- 
ing to the southern wind, and the lilac-bushes were carelessly tossing 
this way and that their fragrance, as altar-boys swing their censers in 
the hushed chancel—but ah! so different an incense. The flowers appear 
on the earth, he repeated to himself, beguiled for a moment, the flowers 
appear on the earth; and the time of the singing of birds is come... . 
But, suddenly, for his help against that tiny yellow butterfly there came 
to him other stern everlasting words: The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but the word of our Lord endureth forever. Then it was, if I 
imagine aright from my old book, that my young novice of Saint Sulpice 
crushed the joy of life, in the frail form of its little messenger, between 
the pages of the book he held in his hand. Perhaps I should not have re 
membered that book-hunting morning in Old Paris on the Quai Voltaire, 
when I bought that beautiful old copy of the Proverbs of Solomon—with 
the butterfly so strangely crushed between its pages—had it not been 
for a circumstance that happened to me, the other day, in the subway, 
which seemed to me of the nature of a marvel. Many weary men and 
women were traveling—in an enforced, yet in some way humorously 
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understanding, society—from Brooklyn Bridge to the Bronx. I got in at 
Wall Street. The ‘crush-hour’ was near, for it was 4.25—still, as yet, 
there were time and space granted us to observe our neighbors. In the 
particular car in which I was sitting, there was room still left to look 
about and admire the courage of your fellow-passengers. Weary men 
going home—many of them having used them all day long—have little 
wish to use their eyes, so all the men in my car sat silently and sadly, 
contemplating the future. As I looked at them, it seemed to me that 
they were thinking over the day’s work they had done, and the innu- 
merable days’ work they had still todo. No one smiled. No one observed 
the other. An automatic courtesy gave a seat here and there, but no one 
gave any attention to any business but his own thoughts and his own 
sad station. It was a car occupied almost entirely by men-passengers, 
and there were no evidences that men knew women from men, or vice 
versa, yet, at last, there seemed to dawn on four men sitting in a row 
that there was a wonderful creature reading a book on the other side 
of the aisle—lovely young woman, with all the fabled beauty of the sea- 
shell, and the rainbow, that enchantment in her calm pearl-like face, 
and in the woven stillness of her hair, that has in all times and coun- 
tries made men throw up sails and dare the unknown sea and the un- 
known Fates. The beauty, too, that nature had given her was clothed 
in the subdued enchantments of the rarest art. All unconscious of the 
admiration surrounding her, she sat in that subway car, like a lonely 
butterfly, strangely there in her incongruous surroundings. As she 
stepped from the car, I, who had fortunately, and fearfully, sat by her 
side was aware that the book she had been reading was lying forgotten 
on the seat. It was mine by right of accident—treasuretrove. So I 
picked it up, braving the glares of the four sad men facing me. Natu- 
rally, I had wondered what book it was; but its being bound in tooled 
and jeweled morocco, evidently by one of the great bookbinders of Paris, 
made it unprofitable to hazard a guess. I leave-to the imagination of 
lovers of books what book one would naturally expect to find in hands 
so fair. Perhaps Ronsard—or some other poet from the Rose-Garden of 
old France. No! it was a charmingly printed copy of the New Testament. 
The paradox of the discovery hushed me for a few moments, and then 
I began to turn over the pages, several of which I noticed were dog 
eared after the manner of beautiful women in all ages. A pencil here and 
there had marked certain passages. Come unto me, ran one of the un- 
derlined passages, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you rest— 
and I thought how strange it was that she whose face was so calm and 
still should have needed to mark that. And another marked passage | 
noted—He was in the world, and the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not. Then I put down the book with a feeling of awe— 
such as the Bible had never brought to me before, though I had been 
accustomed to it from my boyhood—and I said to myself: ‘How very 
strange!’ And I meant how strange it was to find this wonderful old 
book in the hands of this wonderful young beauty. It had seemed strange 
to find that butterfly in that old copy of the Proverbs of King Solomon, 
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but how much stranger to find the New Testament in the hands, or, so to 
speak, between the wings, of an American butterfly. I found something 
written in the book. It was the name of the human butterfly—a name 
almost as beautiful as herself. So I was enabled to return her book to 
her. There is, of course, no need to mention a name as well known for 
good works as good looks. It will suffice to say that it was the name 
of one of the most famously beautiful women in the world. There is a 
moral to this story. Morals—to stories—are once more coming into 
fashion. The Bible, in my boyhood, came to us with no such associa- 
tions as I have recalled. There were no butterflies between its pages, 
nor was it presented to us by fair or gracious hands. It was a very grim 
and minatory book, wielded, as it seemed to one’s childish ignorance, 
for the purpose which that young priest of Saint Sulpice had used 
the pages of his copy of the Proverbs of King Solomon, that of 
crushing out the joy of life. My first acquaintance with it, as I re- 
member, was in a Methodist chapel in Staffordshire, England, where 
three small boys, including myself, prisoned in an old-fashioned high- 
back pew, were endeavoring to relieve the apparently endless ennui of 
the service by eating surreptitious apples. Suddenly upon our three young 
heads descended what seemed like a heavy block of wood, wielded by 
an ancient deacon who did not approve of boys. We were, each of us, 
no more than eight years old, and the book which had thus descended 
upon our heads was nothing more to us than a very weighty book—to 
be dodged if possible, for we were still in that happy time of life when 
we hated all books. We knew nothing of its contents—to us it was only 
a schoolmaster’s cane, beating us into silence and good behavior. So 
the Bible has been for many generations of boys a book even more terrible 
than Cesar’s Commentaries or the Afneid of Virgil—the dull thud of a 
mysterious cudgel upon the shoulders of youth which you bore as cour- 
ageously as you could. So many of us grew up with what one might 
call a natural prejudice against the Bible. Then some of us who cared 
for literature took it up casually and found its poetic beauty. We read 
the Book of Job—which, by the way, Mr. Swinburne is said to have known 
by heart; and as we read it even the stars themselves seemed less won- 
derful than this description of their marvel and mystery: Canst thou 
bind the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion? Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus 
with his sons? Or we read in the thirty-seventh chapter of the Book 
of Ezekiel of that weird valley that was full of bones—and as I prophe- 
sied, there was a noise, and behold a shaking, and the bones came to- 
gether bone to bone, surely one of the most wonderful visions of the 
imagination in all literature. Or we read the marvelous denunciatory 
rhetoric of Jeremiah and Isaiah, or the music of the melodious heart- 
strings of King David; we read the solemn adjuration of the ‘King 
Ecclesiast’ to remember our Creator in the days of our youth, with its 
haunting picture of old age: and the loveliness of The Song of Songs 
passed into our lives forever. To this purely literary love of the Bible 
there has been added Within the last few years a certain renewed regard 
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for it as the profoundest book of the soul, and for some minds not con- 
ventionally religious it has regained even some of its old authority as a 
spiritual guide and stay. And I will confess for myself that sometimes, 
as I fall asleep at night, I wonder if even Bernard Shaw has written 
anything to equal the twenty-third psalm.” Richard Le Gallienne’s 
worship of beauty has for one of its results his literary style, a style ex. 
quisite and bloomy. 
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TueEse three books are an indication of the interest in a knowledge 
of the conditions under which Christianity began its career. An increased 
understanding of the world of the first century enables us the better to 
appreciate the fact that the gospel of Jesus Christ came at a most strategic 
time of the world’s history. It brought a fitting answer to the eager ques- 
tionings of the age and satisfied the expectant hopes which were enter- 
tained in that time of failure, discord, confusion, and antagonism. A 
most suggestive study of this period is given by Professor Angus with sur- 
prising condensation and clearness. He furnishes a bird’s-eye view of the 
course of events and of the complicated relationships which existed when 
Christianity began its triumphant career. Particular mention should be 
made of the chapters which deal with the genius and achievements of the 
Jew, the Greek, and the Roman to whom Christianity was first preached. 
Here is a striking paragraph about the Pathfinder for Christianity: “In 
many respects Israel was the pathfinder for the senior of her daughter 
religions. She put into the hands of Christianity a holy book with the 
dogma of inspiration, the receptacle of an authoritative Revelation. She 
taught Christians the practice and much of the forms of prayer. She 
imparted to them her own steadfastness of character and her zeal to please 
God with an upright life. She bequeathed to the Church her missionary 
zeal and enthusiasm, her expectancy of a brighter future, her passion for 
monotheism.” The social, moral, and religious conditions of the Graeco- 
Roman world are diagnosed and described in one hundred and ten pages 
with remarkable historical insight and an intimate knowledge of the litera- 
ture of that period. We give another quotation to illustrate the well-knit 
style of the author in his treatment of the relevant questions under discus- 
sion: “Christianity brought a harmony for the burdensome antinomies 
of that age. Revelation confirmed the truth of natural religion and reason, 
and added something indispensable. Christianity was the synthesis of 
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and the authority for the truths proclaimed by all systems. It elevated the 
abstract monotheism of Greece, the henotheistic monotheism of Oriental 
cults, the deistic monotheism of Judaism into a universal spiritual father- 
hood; it corrected abstract monotheism by the truth of polytheism that 
the godhead is not simple and jejune, but has in itself a rich and manifold 
life; it blended the immanence of pantheism with the transcendence of 
skepticism, mysticism, and Hebrew thought; it glorified the human sym- 
pathy of Oriental cults through the historic life and death of a man of 
sorrows. Christianity gave what the world most needed—the driving 
power of personality.” The preacher who takes Angus as a guide will 
receive the best sort of help in interpreting the vitalizing message of the 
entire New Testament. Professor Scott deals with the important period 
between the death of Jesus and the coming of Paul. He points out that 
the great apostle was not an innovator so much as an interpreter of the 
larger implications of the gospel. The earlier Christian teaching was 
far richer in its content than is generally assumed and we are glad to 
have this fact shown in these pages. The early disciples lived in an 
apocalyptic atmosphere in daily expectation of the Parousia. They be- 
lieved that Jesus had been exalted to the office of Messiah and that he 
would shortly return to fulfill his appointed work. They addressed them- 
selves to Jesus not because they thought of him as another God, but 
because they realized so intensely his living presence. The chapter on 
“Jesus as Lord” is specially suggestive in making clear the conviction of 
the disciples that Jesus had entered on the full prerogatives of his 
Messianic office and that by the use of the title “Lord” the church declared 
its own peculiar relation to the Messianic King. We do not however 
agree with the author that the Church was not deliberately founded by 
Jesus and that he had no thought of founding such a society, although Dr. 
Scott acknowledges that the Church was the creation of Jesus. In fact 
his reasoning is inconsistent and he contradicts himself in the chapter on 
The Ecclesia. His interpretation of the Lord’s Supper is not satisfactory. 
A spirit of joyful fellowship has been associated with the observance of 
this service from the earliest days, and the cause of this gladness was 
the reminder of the redemption through the death of Jesus. All other 
associations have a secondary place. Professor Scott has made an im- 
portant con. ibution to an understanding of primitive Christianity. He 
goes counter to many of the accepted positions of the Church, but his 
discussions are so refreshingly original that even when we disagree we 
are helped by his new points of view. Professor Case takes very advanced 
positions and tries to explain Christianity without Christ, and of course 
fails in his absurd attempt. We have included his book in this notice on 
account of his scholarly and able chapters on “The Mediterranean World 
in New Testament Times,” “Hellenistic Religions of Redemption,” and 
two on “The Religious Significance of Emperor-Worship,” and “Of Philo- 
sophical Speculation.” His explanation of the triumph of Christianity 
reminds us of the notorious chapter in Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, which has been long ago discredited. We prefer the 
reliable testimony of The Acts, substantiated as it has recently been by 
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two such eminent scholars as Harnack and Ramsay. Christianity is 
much more than an ethical system, and Jesus Christ is the indispensable 
and personal Saviour of all humanity. 


The Autographs of St. Paul. By Marcus D. Buewn, Professor of New Testament Greek and 
Exegesis, Boston University School of Theology. 16mo, pp. 95. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Methodist Book Concern. Price, cloth, 35 cents, net. 

Tus graphic original study of Paul and his Epistles is as inviting 
as when it was first issued three years ago. It has a manner and quality 
of its own and very individual characteristics. As a by-product o! a 
Christian scholar’s lifelong study, it is what comes naturally enough 
from close and critical work upon the New Testament with full and 
accurate information acquired by methods old and new. Spiritually, it 
is the natural result of living for forty years in close communion with 
the greatest, most energetic, and most contagious soul of all the Christian 
centuries. Soon after publishing this pithy volume its author received 
from that highly gifted spiritual leader, Dr. Albert J. Lyman, the dean 
of the Brookiyn pulpit, the following appreciation: “I did not know to 
whom I was indebted for the copy of your book “The Autographs of Saint 
Paul.’ I am especially glad to associate this volume with the double 
courtesy of yourself and my dear friend Dr. Kelley. As to your little 
monologue itself, I cannot speak too warmly of the pleasure I have re- 
ceived in reading it. It seems to me a unique, vivid, vital, cogent, and 
illuminating contribution to the psychological study of the great Chris- 
tian master as he is displayed in his letters. I shall read the book again 
and commend it to others.” If so discerning a master as Dr. Lyman 
could say things like that about this little book, it is certain that many 
a preacher, young and old, among the thousands of our Israel might 
also gain from it the impulse for a closer study of Paul and his unique 
message concerning Christ. Dr. Buell begins by noticing that this great 
apostle has a style all his own; nothing like it in literature: “Paul the 
tent-maker, working on Cilician canvas at night in Thessalonica, Corinth, 
or Ephesus, would show an individuality in his cutting and stitching, 
one may believe, quite distinct from that of Aquila or any other fellow 
workman. Just so when his hand held a pen, instead of a knife or a 
needle, his writing must have had a character all its own, as he himself 
frequently intimates. And even more distinctive, he makes us aware, 
is the molding touch of his inner life of thought, feeling, and purpose 
upon the content of his writing in vocabulary, sentence structure, and 
doctrinal accent and emphasis.” Then the author calls Paul “the First 
New Testament Critic”: “Now it is an interesting fact too little noticed 
that Paul himself was the first one to turn attention to the purely critical 
questions that have to do with the date and authorship of his own epistles, 
which comprise one third of the whole New Testament. The critical 
question of authenticity had, for the apostle’s immediate readers, as it 
has for his latest, an important practical side.” Concerning three of the 
preeminent themes of the apostle’s message found in his epistles the 
following will interest our readers; “J. Grace Turoven Curist. What 
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exceptional prominence Paul gives to grace in Christ, the first of these 
dominant religious passions, is seen in the fact already noted, that this 
idea is made the keynote with which every letter begins and ends. Nor 
is this all. Elaborate and passionate discussion of the necessary and 
fundamental contradiction between faith and works is made a conspicuous 
feature in such extensive sections as Rom. 3. 27 to 4. 25; Gal. 2. 16 to 
4. 7; Phil. 3. 1-16, where whole chapters are devoted to the elucidation and 
enforcement of the doctrine. Incidentally allusions like those in Eph. 
2. 9; Rom. 9. 11, 32; 11. 6; 2 Tim. 1. 9 abound, and show as unmistakably 
as does the recurrence more than seventy-five times of the word ‘grace,’ 
whose heart-music is in this insistent refrain. Who can fail to see how 
Luke’s historic setting of the scene on the Damascus road explains Paul’s 
own emphasis upon that grace of God in Christ, which he makes the 
Alpha and Omega of every epistle; and how first in that fiery furnace of 
transforming religious experience, when as yet ‘a blasphemer and perse- 
cutor,’ he ‘beheld the glory of God in the face of’ the crucified and risen 
Christ, the glory of God’s grace to repentant sinners? (2 Cor. 4.6.) And 
so it was that the ‘chief of sinners found mercy’ (1 Tim. 1. 13-15) and 
in his own ‘body of death’ (Rom. 7. 24) ‘where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound’ (Rom. 5. 20). 2. THe ImMANENCE or Cueist. Again 
there is no more distinctive feature of Paul’s epistles than the remarkable 
emphasis and reiteration found in nearly all of them touching the doctrine 
of the believer’s personal union with the risen Christ through his Spirit. 
Thus the preposition ‘in’ is employed, in the novel and unique sense of 
intimate relationship with a person, more than one hundred and fifty 
times. Deissmann (Paulus, S., 86) has noted that every one of the nine- 
teen functions which Paul ascribes to the Holy Spirit in the life of the 
human soul, such as the inspiration of faith, righteousness, joy, peace, 
love, is referred in like manner by Paul to the risen Christ dwelling 
within. What more authentic autobiographic echoes, therefore, could one 
hear than in such phraseology as the following: ‘He that is joined unto 
the Lord is one Spirit’ (1 Cor. 6. 17); ‘I have been crucified with Christ; 
and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal. 2. 20); ‘I 
long after you all in the tender mercies of Christ Jesus’? See Phil. 
1. 8; Gal. 4. 20; Phil. 2. 5; Rom. 9. 1; 2 Cor. 5. 14; Rom. 8. 35; 1 Cor. 
9. 1. The same emphasis upon the immanence of Christ reappears in the 
unique expression common to the Acts and Paul’s epistles ‘the Spirit of 
Jesus.” In Acts 16. 7 Luke says the ‘Spirit of Jesus’ did not suffer Paul 
and his companions to go into Bithynia, just as in the previous verse he 
affirms that ‘the Holy Spirit’ forbade them to speak the word in Asia. 
The same identification of the risen Christ with the viewless, omnipresent, 
manifold and gracious work of the Holy Spirit (so variously delineated 
in the Old Testament) is the keynote of the whole book, beginning with 
Peter’s declaration at Pentecost: ‘This Jesus did God raise up, ... and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath 
poured forth this, which ye see and hear’ (Acts 2. 32, 33). As Paul in 
2 Cor. 3. 18, when referring to the inner transformation of the soul united 
to Christ, does not distinguish Christ from the Spirit, but speaks of the 
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Lord Jesus and the Spirit as one, so Luke represents the risen Jesus as 
revealing himself and shaping the course of Paul, not only on the Damas. 
cus road, but at subsequent critical junctures in his whole career from 
Damascus to Rome (Acts 22. 21; 16. 7; 18. 9, 10; 19. 21; 20. 22; 23. 11; 
27. 24). 3. Farra uv Cueist. The third religious passion awakened in 
the soul of Saul at his conversion, which sounds an autobiographic note 
one hears in all his correspondence, is the term ‘faith’ employed in his 
own peculiar sense of the reaction of the individual soul in response to 
Christ’s revelation of himself as Saviour and Lord (Gal. 1. 16). Indeed 
the salient features of the Damascus-road experience could be delineated, 
and not inadequately, in the incidental language of the epistles. Thus 
it is the epistles that tell us of an initial state of ignorance and unbelief 
(1 Tim. 1. 13) when the god of this world had blinded his eyes (2 Cor. 
4. 4), so that the cross, the token and proof of God’s forgiving love, was 
a stumbling-block to him (1 Cor. 1. 23). They inform us that it pleased 
God to take away the scales of prejudice, the veil of unbelief upon his 
heart (2 Cor. 3. 16) and to reveal Christ in him (Gal. 1. 16), and by 
the renewal of his mind (Rom. 12. 2), endow him with new powers of 
spiritual vision, even the mind of Christ (1 Cor. 2. 16). Just as the 
ethereally sensitive antenne of the wireless apparatus put the modern 
man in mysterious but immediate touch with a friend far off in the track- 
less wastes of the sea, so the faith alike of the Damascus road and of the 
epistles, is that spiritual faculty which makes Christ at home in Paul’s 
heart (Eph. 3. 17), and Paul at home with Christ in the viewless heavenly 
places (Eph. 2. 6). Here again the author of the Acts shows in whose 
company he has been. The one thing needful for the blinded, bewildered 
Saul in the house of Ananias; for the Philippian jailer ready to perish 
by his own hand; for the barbarians of Lycaonia, sacrificing to false gods; 
for the Athenians, ignorantly worshiping an unknown god; for the 
publicans and harlots of Corinth, the proconsul Sergius Paulus, Felix and 
Drusilla, Festus, King Agrippa, and Bernice was to enter the ‘door of 
faith which God had opened unto the Gentiles’ (Acts 14. 27), the faith 
in ‘the Lord Jesus Christ by which they should be saved’ (16. 31) and 
sanctified (26. 18); that faith by which ‘every one [Jew or Gentile] that 
believeth is justified from all things, from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses’ (13. 39); that faith which not only ‘made the lame 
man strong’ (3. 18), but the faith by which Christ reproduced in fullness 
of measure his own holy Spirit of courage in the heart of Stephen (5. 5) 
and his own goodness in the soul of Barnabas (11. 24).” Professor Buell 
closes with a parting glance at the hypercritical critic, thus: “The German 
privatdocent, of course, may be expected to go on cultivating ‘historic 
doubts.’ It is a way he has for gaining notice. The Lomans, Stecks, and 
Van Manens will arise and learnedly and boldly declare that the so-called 
Pauline epistles were written, not by Paul, but by another man in the 
second century who took the name of Paul, with the same motive of ‘love 
to Paul’ professed by that presbyter of Asia Minor who composed the 


spurious ‘Acts of Paul and Thecla,’ when he was deposed for his attempted 
deception.” 








